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The absolute reliability of Sapolio means a lot to careful 
housekeepers. her cleaners may, but you know Sapolio 
will do it—and economically, too. It Cleans, Scours, 


Polishes every time. Cleans almost everything. 
\ WORKS WITHOUT WASTE. ], 
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are spontaneous in 
thoughtful minds, 
and good health is 
commonly consid- 
ered the first cause 
for thankfulness. 


Don’t wait until 
health is gone before you 
appreciate it. Keep it 
up to the standard 
by fresh air, outdoor life, 
sunshine and 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


These are the world’s natural health-makers,— 
healers, strengtheners,— builders of good health. 
They are what nature provides. They work together. 
You can get Scott’s Emulsion, the body-builder, at 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 





The Lowney trade-mark is known the world 
over as representing the most delicious, whole- | 
some and satisfying products of the confec- | 
tioners’ art. More of Lowney’s Chocolate | 
Bonbons are sold than those of any other | 
make. The finest and best of everything— | 
chocolate, fruits, nuts, extracts of real fruits 
and flowers and pure cane-sugar—are used 
in their making, and nothing else. 


Lowney’s Cook Book is the best cook book published. We 
want an agent in every townand city. Write for particulars. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., Boston. 
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WINSLOW'S, 
 _ Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


For sharp tums, quick stops and sudden starts—for 
cross-tag, and hockey, and racing, and general skating 
—no skates can surpass Winslow's Skates. 







Made in the world’s largest skate factory by an original 
process of steel tempering developed through fifty years 
of experiment, they are 

strongest, sha: t and fast- 
est. Models one kind 
of skater. 
Winslow's Hockey 


Skates excel the most 


celebrated Canadian. 
Winslow's Roller 


Skates are famous 
everywhere. 
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Catalogues free 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW 
SKATE MFG.CO. 4% 
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Factory and Main Offices: 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 











Sales Rooms: 


Le 
New York, 84 Chambers St. = 


Stocks to be found 
at LONDON, 8 Long 
Lane. H ARIS 


64 Avenue de la 
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. ELL, moth- \4., wee 
W er,’’ said QE 
Judge Mer- ~ 


seat at the table, 
‘*how is the quest ?’’ 
There was affection- 
ate banter in his tone. f 

Madam Merlin smiled 
placidly. ‘‘I haven’t nate SJ 
found her yet, Randall, 
but I am sure I shall. 
She’s waiting somewhere. ’’ 

‘*T think it would be a first- 
rate plan to advertise for her,’’ said 
Dick. ‘*‘How would something like 
this do? ‘Wanted: An old lady who 
is a lady. She must be alone in 
the world and without available re- 
sources.’ I guess that would fetch 
her.’’ . 
‘*The trouble is, grandmother 
wants to find an old lady as nice as 
herself.’”” Mary smiled affection- 
ately at grandmother over the bowl 
of yellow chrysanthemums. 

Harriet Ann, who was four years 
old, had been listening attentively. 
Now she spoke. ‘‘When my grand- 
mother finds her old lady, [’ll have 
three grandmothers,’’ she an- 
nounced. 

Harriet Ann’s mother laughed. 
‘*Whoever she may happen to be, 
Harriet Ann has christened her. 
To the end of the chapter she will 
probably be ‘ Grandmother’s Old 
Lady.’ ” 

Harriet Ann and grandmother, 
the young and the old, exchanged 
the glances of those whose spirits 
are in accord. Each knew what 
kind of an old lady the other 
wanted. 

Morris County was justly proud of 
Evanston, its county-seat. Its phil- 
anthropic interests were many, and 
recently there had been opened an 
Old Ladies’ Home. 

For this, some years before, Mr. 
Eliphalet Sands, having no near 
kin, had bequeathed the old Sands 
homestead. It was to be known as 
“The Dorothy Sands Home,’ in 
memory of his wife, who had been 
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ORAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD 


“IT’S FOR HER,” 


SHE SAID, HOARSELY 





“IT’S PURTYI” 


rooms, advertised for 
ps) plain sewing, cro- 
cheted articles for a 
fancy-store, and 
made a brave fight ; 





ay 4 but she was neither 

Shs! ji young nor strong. 

a oe Things went from 

ie 

EP), bad to worse. Kheu- 

~, ‘thd : . 

fa matism came on; she had 
o no one to look after her, 


and finally the poorhouse 

was the only place. She’s 
been there a year.’’ 

‘“*How did you find out about 
her?’’?’ Madam Merlin inquired. 

**Peyton wanted me to see a case 
he had out here, and I noticed her 
face. It appealed to me so that I 
made inquiries of the superintendent. 
The old lady didn’t tell me any- 
thing. She never complains, but 
her eyes have the look of a trapped 
animal’s ; and to see her among some 
of them there,’’—the doctor’s voice 
was a little husky,—‘‘I tell you, it 
goes to my heart. It gives me the 
same sort of feeling that it gives me 
to see a child suffering.’’ 

Madam Merlin’s eyes were dim. 
She laid her hand on the doctor’s 
sleeve. 

** Yesterday,’’ he continued, ‘*the 
thought of you and your room at 
the Home came to me like an inspira- 
tion. Here we are at the top of 
the hill, and you shall soon see for 
yourself. ’’ 

On a bench in front of the build- 
ing, a half-grown boy, with glassy 
eyes and a vacant face, sat sun- 
ning himself. He stared stupidly 
at the automobile. 

**That’s my case, ’’ said the doctor, 
and he nodded kindly to the poor 
creature. 

The superintendent’s wife came 
to the door. She was a buxom, 
rosy-cheeked woman, possessed of a 
cheerful garrulity. She was evi- 
dently deep in the Saturday’s 
baking, for she wore a big checked 
apron, and there was a dab of flour 
on her left cheek. 

‘*Go right through, Doctor 
Travis,’’ she said, when she learned 


as much beloved as Eliphalet, who 5 is,’’ she s , 
was a rather stern old gentleman, G }2 A NDM OT nH a» S° OL D- LADY that they wished to see Mrs. 
had been respected. McDiarmid. ‘Go right through; 


The big, square house, with its 


outskirts of the town. In its altered 
form it was capable of holding fifteen 


inmates. These were to be residents ( i 


two flanking wings, stood on the "ary Cys a — "} ” Ye 
in Se 2 Yez7 = By Mary Wells re 


of the county, and each old lady 
was to deposit the sum of three 
hundred dollars, so that none need feel wholly 
dependent on charity. People of all classes 
and conditions had contributed to make the 
home a success. 

Several ladies furnished rooms, among whom 
was Madam Merlin. She had selected as her 
particular room a corner one facing upon the 
east and south. ° 

Its casement windows opened almost into the 
green boughs of a great elm, which made in 
summer a pleasant shade. A little to the left 
of the elm stood a maple, which in autumn was 
a vivid mass of flame. From the upper hall 
opened a little balcony, whence there was a 
view of distant purple hills. 

‘*It’s perfect, ’’ said Mrs. Adams, the cheery- 
faced matron, when, after the last touch had 
been given, she and Madam Merlin surveyed 
the result. 

‘‘Tf we only had the occupant,’’ said grand- 
mother. ‘‘I was hoping that Mrs. Loring 
would prove to be the right one, but she has 
a niece who is going to pay her entrance 
charges. Aunty Karg has her pension, and 
the factory hands insisted on raising the money 
for little Miss Deane. I want some one who 
has nobody, some one to whom the room will 
bea realhome. I have set my heart on having 
it occupied before Thanksgiving. ’’ 

As Madam Merlin drove home through the 
autumn haze, her thoughts turned to her life- 
long friend, Dorothy Sands, whose home had 
been transformed. Dorothy Sands and Colonel 
Merlin had died in the same year, and as 
grandmother thought of friend and husband, 
both gone, a quiet sadness filled her gentle 
breast. 

Yet she was not unhappy. Life had been 
full of good; her memories were sweet and 
gracious. The present, too, was beautiful, 
filled as it was with love and quiet peace. In 
the gathering twilight grandmother repeated 
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those noble words ey 
‘*Rabbi Ben Ezra’’: 


“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the 
whole was made ; 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, ‘A whole I 
planned. 

Youth shows but half! Trust 

God; see all, nor be afraid!’ 


‘*Nor be afraid,’’ she said 
again. ‘ ‘It’s beautiful to be 
old. I want my old lady to be as happy as I 
am. I wonder where and when I shall find | 
her ?’’ 





I ain’t just 


— aa yg you know the way. 
_ t4 es ‘ae pure that you’ll find her in the big 
= Newel eeae room, but some one can tell you 
where she is. She likes to get off 
‘tintaliinias find me out. I came Sy by herself. I tell her she’ll be 


to see if you wouldn’t take a little 
trip with me in the morning.’’ 
Madam Merlin studied his face. 
‘*You’ve found my old lady,’’ 
she said. ‘*Have you found her, 
Philip ?’’ 
The doctor took her hand and 


the sweet old face. 
‘“*That’s for you to decide, 
Mother Merlin. I’m pretty firmly 


| convinced —that I have the genuine article. ’’ 


The next morning, at half past nine, the 


| doctor’s automobile rolled smoothly up the 
That evening, as the family was seated | driveway. 


The entire family gathered on 


about the open fire in the living-room, Doctor | the porch to watch the departure. 


Travis came in. 


welcome guest. He and Judge Merlin had 


been college mates, and his father, the old | 


doctor, now dead, had been a friend of Colonel 
Merlin’s. 


him her ‘‘other boy.’’ 
‘*Well, Phil, give an account of yourself, 


you rascal!’’ cried the judge, as he rose to | 


greet his friend. ‘‘What do you mean by 
deserting us in this base fashion ?’’ 

“I’ve been busy,’’ said the doctor, as he 
settled his big frame in a comfortable chair. 
‘*Peyton was called home suddenly. The 
boy was worried about his patients, and I 
promised him that I would look after them. 
Anything new in the annals of the Merlin | 
family ?’’ 

‘**There is only one topic of interest here | 
now,’’ said the judge’s wife. ‘‘Mother has 
finished her room at the Home, but the old 
lady is not as yet forthcoming. ’’ 


The doctor turned to Madam Merlin, a strange | 


expression in his gray eyes. 

‘*What is it, Phil? You have something on 
your mind. I know that look.’’ 

‘*T never could hope to hide anything from 


The doctor was always a/| 


The doctor looked on Madam Merlin | 
as a second mother, and she, in turn, called | 
| with a pink carnation for grandmother’s old 


you, Mother Merlin,’’ said Doctor Travis. | out resources. She sold off the furniture, took 


‘*Good luck !’’ said the judge’s wife. 

**T do hope she’ll be the right one,’’ said 
Mary. 

**Get the old lady if you have to kidnap 
her !’’ cried Dick. 

Last of all, Harriet Ann came running out 


lady. 

For some miles the brown car followed the 
river; then it swerved to the left through a 
short cross-road, and began slowly to climb 
a long hill, on the summit of which a number 
of brick buildings were outlined against the 
gray November sky. 

Madam Merlin turned quickly to the doctor. 

‘**Philip, you’re taking me to the poorhouse !’’ 

‘*T am,’’ said the doctor. 

**Is my old lady there?’’ 

‘*She is. She’s Scotch. Her name is Me- 
Diarmid. She’s crippled with rheumatism, 
and she’s the dearest, sweetest, most pathetic 
old lady in existence. With the exception of 
some distant cousins in Aberdeen, she hasn’t a 
relative in the world.’’ 

‘*What is she doing in the poorhouse?’’ 

‘Her husband was a music-teacher, a 
dreamer. He died suddenly, and left her with- 


looked down affectionately into | 





ach comin’ down with the pneumony if 

she ain’t careful. She ain’t so 
terrible strong and the halls ain’t over and 
above warm. You’ll excuse my not goin’ 
with you. The bread is just about ready to 
put in the tins, and Annie, there, does take 
an awful sight of lookin’ after.’’ 

Doctor Travis and his companion went 
through the covered way that connected the 
superintendent’s office with the women’s build- 
| ing. 

This led them into a large hall, which in 
turn opened into a good-sized room, the common 
living-room. It was scrupulously clean, but 
drearily bare. The matched board floor was 
without rugs; a huge sheet-iron stove occu- 
pied the center of the room; the furniture 
consisted of a large, plain table and various 
wooden-bottomed chairs. 

Sitting listlessly about were a dozen or more 
women, all clad in calico wrappers of dark 
gray. Most of the women were old, and their 
expressions were apathetic, but all faces bright- 
ened as Doctor Travis entered with his brisk 
**Good morning !’’ 

‘*Not here,’’ he said, in a low voice. ‘* But 
if you don’t mind waiting, I’ll go in search of 
her. I think I know where to find her.’’ 

‘-T don’t mind in the least.’’ Madam Merlin 
sat down in a chair by the door. 

As the doctor left the room, an elderly 
woman, tall and angular, came toward her. 
Her calico wrapper had evidently been intended 
for a person of different build, for it was short 
in front and sagged woefully in the rear. Her 
gray hair was short, and one tooth was con- 
spicuously lacking. Putting out a stubby 
forefinger, she touched the soft fur of grand- 
mother’s coat. 

‘*Purty!’’ she ejaculated, childishly; then 
her vacant face brightened. ‘‘I’ve got some- 
thing purty, too,’’ and she beckoned mysteri- 
ously. 

An old woman with a hard face spoke 
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the kitchen, ‘‘I’ve had a hurry call to 

Ware’s Mountain. That’s fifteen miles 
away, you know, but I am the nearest doctor, 
and the man is desperately ill. From what 
they tell me, he will need the closest medical 
care all night, so that I cannot come back until 
to-morrow. Now I don’t like the idea of 
leaving you practically alone, with Roger crip- 
pled as he is. If only there were a near 
neighbor —’’ 

‘‘Oh, we’ll be all right, father,’’ Prue broke 
in. ‘‘l’m nota bit afraid. Nobody will know 
that you are away or that Roger is laid up. 
Besides, there is Sentinel, and everybody does 
know him. You saddle right up and trot 
along—as soon as I’ve made you a sandwich or 
two to take with you for lunch.’’ 

With the last words, she ran to the dining- 
room. Prue was so brimming with energy 
that she could: never go slowly between two 
given points. Roger was wont to declare that 
she went ‘‘in streaks,’’ and to add that the 
color of the streak depended on the dress she 
happened to be wearing. As this morning it 
was a pink gingham, all that her father saw, 
as he opened his mouth for further 
speech, was a dash of rose and a 
whisk of starched white ruffles. 

‘*Prue,’’? he said, when she re- 
appeared with a dish of meat in one 
hand and a loaf of bread in the 
other, ‘‘ 1’ll stop at Aunt ’Liza’s 
and send up little brown Louisa for 
company. Lock the house securely 
at dark and unchain the dog. Make 
Roger sleep all you can; he needs it 
now, poor chap, for the long mend- 
ing process. And lastly, whatever 
comes, don’t forget to think first and 
act next. You know, with all your 
good points, that you sometimes belie 
your given name. ’’ 

He dodged a shaking for his ‘*sau- 
ciness,’’ and ran down the steps, 
with his saddle-bags over one shoul- 
der and his pockets bulging with sandwiches. 

Prue turned again to her work. For three 
of her sixteen years Prue More had ‘‘baked 
and brewed, skimmed and stewed,’’ as she put 
it, for her lonely father and for her brother, 
two years her senior. As far as she could, she 


'P ithe ice said Doctor More, coming into 





had taken a mother’s place in the motherless 
home; and not the responsibility of her posi- 
tion, nor the loneliness of her surroundings, 
nor the difficult job of ‘‘making the two ends 
meet, ’’ had so far served to daunt her. 

Doctor More often told himself that such 


‘2c 


a homemaker did 
much to lighten his 
monotonous, ill-paid 





SENTINEL HAD SLIPPED HIS CHAIN AND GONE. 


labors ; and to young Roger, coming in at night- 
fall from a day’s plowing of their rocky acres, 
to find the ‘blue streak’’ cooking supper and 
singing as she cooked was as magic to banish 
his fatigue. 

Prue, bustling cheerfully through the noon 
work of this late April day, found time to run 
into her brother’s room at intervals for a 
laughing look. When she told him of the 
doctor’s departure, Roger’s forehead began to 
wrinkle a little. 

‘*‘And who’s going to take care of you?’’ he 
asked, somewhat fretfully. 

‘*T am,’’ his sister made prompt reply, ‘‘and 
of you, too. Don’t you dare to worry! I’ll 
puff your pillows and smooth your covers now, 
and soon we’ll take up our book where we left 
off yesterday. ’’ 

But Roger was not to be reassured all at 
once. He had no thought for himself, but the 
useless leg made him feel his helplessness 
keenly, and as he was already nervous from 
his accident, he was in just the condition to 
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PRUDENCE. 
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worry unnecessarily 
on Prue’s account. 
However, she soothed 
him after a while. 

‘*Every one knows 
I’m a good shot,’’ he said, settling back into 
his pillows, ‘‘and I think I could do some 
hand-work at a pinch, even if I am legless.’’ 

‘“‘With all the cartridges gone!’’ Prue 
thought, in sudden recollection. But she 
wisely said nothing, and soon they were deep 
in their book, while the spring afternoon slipped 
by swiftly. 

At the end of the reading, the invalid an- 
nounced that he could put ‘‘entirely out of 
sight’’ several slices of broiled ham, and was 
assured that he should certainly have the 
chance. Remembering that the sandwiches 
had taken the last of the meat in the larder, 
Prue slipped lightly 
out to the meat-house 
for more. 

At the door she 
halted blankly. The 
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SHE COULD NEVER GO SLOWLY BETWEEN TWO 
GIVEN POINTS. 


key was probably at the top of Ware’s Moun- 
tain by this time, in the pocket of the absent- 
minded doctor. 

Turning back regretfully to tell Roger that 
he must change his bill of fare, she made an- 
other discovery. The empty kennel showed 
that Sentinel had slipped his chain and gone. 
Prue’s face grew long as she imagined her 
father’s dismay when he discovered the faith- 
less guardian in far pursuit, too late to send 
him home. Roger need not know of this, any 
more than of the cartridges, she decided, as 
she kindled her kitchen fire a little thought- 
fully. 

Small Louisa came, near dark, full of im- 
portance at being summoned ‘‘for company.’’ 
Roger fell asleep early, after his supper and a 
game of checkers; and his young nurse crept 
into bed an hour later, glad, in spite of 
herself, that to-morrow would soon 
come with its broad, safe sunshine. 
The presence of the small colored 
girl on a near-by cot was vaguely 
comforting. 

It was long past midnight when a 
sudden noise brought Prue bolt up- 
right in bed, blinking and listening. 
Something was undoubtedly going on 
outside. At first, heavy with sleep, 
she could not quite distinguish the 
noise from the loud beating of her 
heart, but presently it revealed itself 
as the unmistakable sound of break- 
ing wood. 

She darted to the window. The 
back yard below lay clear and dis- 
tinct in the white, pervading moon- 
light. Prue’s sharp eyes soon fixed 
themselves intently on the angle formed by the 
meat-house and the garden fence, now in black 
shadow. There was no mistaking what she 
saw: one dark figure disappearing through the 
window of the little building, another —a 
woman’s—standing below it. 

‘*The Bonds!’ Prue said to herself, breath- 
lessly. ‘‘And up to their old tricks. ’’ 

As a vision came to her of the two swinging 
lines of hams, shoulders and ‘‘middlings,’’ for 


=) Oy Nancy Byrd- Turner ©, 
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which she had labored so diligently 
in the December cutting and salting, 
she set her teeth in anger and determination. 

The Bonds were a man and his wife, who 
had formerly rented a small house on the place. 
By their dishonest habits, 
they had given their land- 
lord such endless trouble 
that he had told them 
finally that they must go. 
The pair had moved to an 
adjoining farm, and for 
several months had been 
heard from so little that it 
was hoped that they might 
have abandoned their in- 
genious methods of making 
a living without work. 
Now Prue knew better. 

‘“‘My precious meat!’’ 
she moaned, in one breath, 
and in the next, ‘‘They 
shall not have it!’” 
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Then she shut her eyes 
and thought hard. The 
robbery was well under 
way; her father was absent; Roger was help- 
less; Sentinel was gone; the gun was of no 
account. To make an outcry would be foolish, 
for doubtless the thieves, reconnoitering before 
nightfall, had found out the state of things at 
the house. Whatever was to be done she must 
do herself. In a flash she made her decision. 

Shaking Louisa into consciousness, she ex- 
plained the situation in a few words. Then 
she hurriedly donned an old suit of Roger’s, 
which she whisked from the hall closet before 
the astounded little black girl was fairly awake. 
Next, snatching up a long coat and telling the 
child to follow her, she sped down the dim hall 


and the dimmer stairs with flying feet, past. 


Roger’s room,—Roger happily unconscious, — 
into the silent kitchen. 

‘*Now, Louisa,’’ she whispered, catching up 
the unloaded rifle froni the corner, ‘‘nothing 
is-going to happen to you. Just stand here, 
with. the door open a tiny crack, and watch 
me. Don’t take your eyes off me, and do what- 
ever I signal you to do.’’ Then she sallied 
forth. 

Everything fell out as she had hoped. The 
woman, crouching against the meat-house 
wall, looked up to see a man’s figure crossing 
a strip of moonlight, gun in readiness, and 
scuttled into the shadows like a frightened 
rabbit. When she had disappeared over the 


fence and darted away into the night, Prue 
threw down the empty gun, flung the big cloak 
round her shoulders, in excellent 


FLYING BETWEEN THE TWO HOUSES. 


imitation of the shawled form that she had 
routed, and set to work. 

A glance had shown her near at hand a small 
push-cart partly full of booty. This made the 
rest of her task comparatively easy. From 
cart to window, from window back to cart, she 
went. She reached up promptly for the dark 
burdens thrust at intervals through the window, 
deposited them, and returned for more. At 
last she made hasty calculation. Eight—ten— 


there were only twelve pieces in all, for the 
remainder had been used. Prue did not keep 
the household accounts at her finger-tips for 
nothing! With the eleventh she must be gone, 
in order to reach the house with her freight 
before the last one was hooked down. 

The man within worked silently. A dark 
bundle—the eleventh—was shoved past the 
broken shutters and framework, a pair of 


| quick, anxious hands reached up and grasped 


it—then Prue was off. Roger would have 


|called her a streak indeed, now—a black 





A MAN'S FIGURE CROSSING A STRIP 
OF MOONLIGHT. 











streak, flying between the 
i two houses. 

Ms The cart that she was 
pushing, in spite of its 
burden, seemed as light as 
a toy to the strength born 
of her excitement. The 
wheels made no noise upon 
the spongy ground; and 
for all the stress of her wild 
flight, she could not keep 
back a little gasp of laugh- 
ter at the thought of the 
toiler behind, dangling his 
last prize vainly from the 
window of the rifled meat- 
house. 

At the kitchen door Prue 
and Louisa worked desper- 
ately to unload the cargo. 
They flung all the hams 
and middlings in a heap on the floor, and 
clicked the lock with decision. 

A moment later Prue, up-stairs at her 
window, began her watch. She was a funny 
sight in her man’s attire, but she was conscious 
of nothing but the triumph in her breast and 
the weakness in her knees. 

Louisa took her quaking bones back to bed; 
stillness settled over everything. Down in the 
moonlight a figure that wriggled uncomfortably 
through the narrow window and took its way 
into the gloom was confidently expecting, Prue 
was sure, to overtake shortly a confederate in 
cautious retreat with a cart-load of good smoked 
hog meat. 

It was a relief, presently, to catch a glim- 
mer in the east, and know that dawn was at 
hand. Prue decided that she had never seen 
the sun rise more beautifully, and as she 
changed her strange apparel for the pink ging- 
ham gown and descended to the kitchen, her 
heart sang within her. What was sleepiness 
and—yes—some nervousness, and a good deal 
of grime and greasiness, compared to the feat 
of having saved father’s and Roger’s supply of 
bacon for the year? 

‘*Roger, are you ready for breakfast?’’ she 
called at his door, an hour afterward. ‘‘I’ve 
broiled ham for you this morning !’’ 

‘*But I thought,’’ her brother began, while 
he brushed his hair and looked hungrily at the 
meal, ‘‘that father carried off the key.’’ 

‘*Wait till he comes home,’’ Prue answered, 
‘‘and I’ll tell you two together the 
history of this broiled ham !’’ 

Doctor More rode up at noon with 
an anxious face. His patient had 
passed the crisis safely, but the ap- 
pearance of the runaway, Sentinel, 
had disturbed him. Still, the sight 
of everything in its usual order and 
the cheerful report of Roger’s progress 
soon made him forget his harassing 
night. After he had eaten his dinner, 
Prue told her story. The doctor’s 
expression went from mild interest to 
gravity, apprehension, astonishment ; 
then at last he gave way to uproari- 
ous laughter, while Roger lay back 
and pounded the floor with his stick. 

‘*Roger,’’ said Doctor More, ‘‘I 
think we ought to write her name hereafter 
with the initials ‘I’ and ‘M’ before it. But 
she is"undoubtedly a good householder. ’’ 

‘She is a trump,’’ answered Roger. 

**T am going now to call on the Bonds,’’ the 
doctor remarked, rising. ‘‘Want to pay your 
respects, too, my daughter ?’’ 

But Prue decided that she had done her 
share, and that she would prefer to spend the 
afternoon reading of other people’s exploits. 





sharply: ‘‘Here, you Sallie, leave the lady 
alone. She don’t want to be bothered with 
the likes of you.’’ 

But the woman addressed as Sallie paid no 
attention to the remark of the other. Tug- 
ging persistently at grandmother’s gown, she 
bore her off to a window, where she triumph- 
antly displayed a geranium in a tomato can. 
The scraggly stalk was surmounted by a 
blossom of deep, rich red. The old woman 
giggled with pleasure. ‘‘Purty!’’ she ejacu- 


lated. ‘*Purty!’’ 
Grandmother’s face was full of pity. ‘‘Yes,’’ 
she said, ‘‘it is pretty.”’ The old woman 


wagged her head proudly. 

Just then the doctor reéntered. Without a 
word, he led Madam Merlin into the hall and 
up a bare stairway to the corridor above. 

Through an open door she had a glimpse of 
a common dormitory with rows of narrow iron 
beds. At the farther end of the hall, by the 
window, sat a little woman, whose eyes were 
fixed on the silvery thread of the distant river. 
Like the others, she was clad in the inevitable 











gray wrapper, and a little checked shawl was 
fastened about her shoulders. 

At the sound of steps she rose somewhat 
painfully, and Madam Merlin saw that her 
brown eyes had an expression of sweet, pathetic 
patience. Involuntarily the tears sprang to 
grandmother’s eyes, yet at the same time her 
heart cried exultantly, ‘‘I have found her!’’ 
For one glance at the old lady’s face was 
sufficient. 

The doctor, noting grandmother’s expression, 
smiled contentedly 

‘*Mrs. MeDiarmid,’’ he said, gently, ‘‘this 
is Madam Merlin, and I’m going to leave her 
here for a little talk with you while I run 
down to see my patient. Oh, and 1 mustn’t 
forget Sallie’s candy.’’ He laughed boyishly 
as he drew a package of striped peppermint 
sticks from his pocket. ‘‘Sallie gave especial 
instructions about the kind. She says the 
sticks last longer. ’’ 

Mrs. MeDiarmid motioned her visitor to a 
chair. There was a quiet dignity in her 
manner. ‘‘Sit you down,’’ she said, quaintly. 





‘*You won’t be too cold, will you? I like to 
sit here. It’s quiet, and I can see the river 
and the hills. ’’ 

Madam Merlin leaned forward and took her 
hand. ‘‘I feel that I know you already,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Doctor Travis has told me about you. 
The doctor is one of my boys, Besides, you 
remind me of a dear friend who is dead. Your 
eyes are like hers,’’ and she began to speak 
of Dorothy Sands and of their long friendship. 
Gradually she led the conversation to the 
Dorothy Sands Home, and. at last she spoke of 
her room, waiting for its occupant. 

‘*And, dear Mrs. McDiarmid, ’’ she coneluded, 
‘‘T want you to be in that room. It would 
make me so happy, and I know it would please 
Dorothy. ’’ 

Into the old face before her had come a look 
almost of terror. Two trembling hands went 
to the breast of the gray calico gown; the sweet 
old lips trembled ; the brown eyes looked search- 
ingly about the dreary halls, then fastened 
themselves, piteous, incredulous, on Madam 
Merlin’s face. ‘*You want me!’’ she said. 





Madam Merlin nodded; she could not trust 
herself to speak. With a sudden passionate 
gesture, Mrs. McDiarmid buried her face in 
her hands. The frail body shook with the 
violence of weeping long repressed. Grand- 
mother’s arms were about her, and grand- 
mother’s tears mingled with hers. 

‘*There, there, my dear! It’s all over, and 
we’re going to be so happy.’’ 

Grandmother’s old lady was speaking in 
whispers: ‘‘I’ve prayed God that when it came 
my time to die, He would at least give me 
strength to crawl into the open. It seemed as 
if I couldn’t die here!’? In the quivering 
voice was such horror, humiliation and pain 
that grandmother felt as if her own heart were 
breaking. 

‘*Tt’s not so much the others, poor souls; 
they simply don’t understand. It’s the awful 
community of it all—not being alone, even 
with your thoughts. It’s the hungering and 


thirsting for your own kind and the awful 
loneliness of it all.’’ 
Grandmother had perfect understanding of 
































the seeming contradiction. She spoke through 
her tears. ‘‘I know, my dear, I know. Now 
you shall be alone as much as you choose, and 
we'll come when you want us, dear Mrs. 
MeDiarmid.’’ 

Then Madam Merlin, pinning the pink car- 
nation to the gray calico gown, told of little 
Harriet Ann, who was waiting for another 
grandmother. 


‘*You see, we all want you, ’’ she said at last. | 


Mrs. MeDiarmid touched the flower rever- 
ently. She looked wistfully into the face of 
her new friend. 

‘*Jamie was just four when he died,’’ she 
said, simply. ‘‘He was the only one. He was 
such a dear bairn.’’ 

All arrangements were made for trans- 
ferring Mrs. McDiarmid to her new home on 
Monday. 

‘*That will give her time to get acquainted 
with everybody, and to be settled before 
Thanksgiving,’’ said grandmother. ‘* She 
must be there for Thanksgiving. ’’ 

**T declare!’’ said the superintendent’s wife, 
when she heard the news. ‘‘I’m right down 
glad, I surely am. Mrs. McDiarmid is a nice 
old lady, and she’s deserving of a good home. 
The others will be sorry to have her go, 
though, for they think a lot of her. I guess 
she ain’t regretting it,’’ she added, shrewdly. 


‘*They’re goin’ in to dinner now. Would you 
like to see ’em all together ?’’ 
Grandmother shook her head; she had no 


wish to see more. 

When on Tuesday morning the brown car 
again climbed the hill on its happy errand, 
Mrs. McDiarmid was waiting. Outwardly she 
was calm; only the pathetically happy eyes 
and the trembling hands told of inward emo- 
tion. 

‘*There’s one thing I want to take with me, ’’ 
she whispered to Madam Merlin. ‘It’s the 
only thing I’ve kept.’’ 

Leading her aside, she showed a big oval 
frame, containing the picture of a chubby-faced 
little boy with serious blue eyes. With a little 
touch of pride, she said, ‘‘Jamie was like his 
father. ’’ 

‘*Come back to see us,’’ said the superin- 
tendent’s wife, cheerfully, as she stood on the 
porch to watch the departure of the car; but 
grandmother’s old lady only shivered. 

As the car started, suddenly from the door 
resounded a lugubrious howl, and down the 
drive came foolish Sallie, waving her arms. 
The doctor brought the car to a standstill, 
and she came up breathlessly. She was hold- 
ing in her hand the little red geranium 
in the tomato can. She pointed at Mrs. 
MeDiarmid. 

‘*Tt’s for her,’’ she said, hoarsely. ‘‘It’s 
purty! Yo? 

**O Sallie, I can’t take your beautiful 
flower,’’ said Mrs. McDiarmid. 

Sallie thrust it at her.. ‘‘Purty!’’ she re- 
iterated. ‘‘Take it!’? And grandmother’s old 
lady, with tears in her eyes, reached out and 
took the poor offering. 

Once more the car started on its way. As 
it passed through the big gate, Mrs. McDiarmid 
looked back with evident effort. Then she 
waved her hand to poor, foolish Sallie, planted 
motionless in the driveway. 


Thanksgiving day at the Home was beauti- | 
ful. The big parlors were bright with open | 


fires and gay with flowers. In the morning 
Doctor Travis had come with his automobile | 
to take the less timorous, by relays, for a little | 
ride. In the afternoon there had been a recep- | 
tion, and many of the townspeople had dropped | 
in for a chat and a cup of tea with the old | 
ladies. 


The judge’s wife had sung for them. With | 
grandmother’s old lady in mind, she had | 


chosen simple Scotch ballads: ‘‘It’s No My 
Plaid,’’ ‘‘Oh, Send Lewie Gordon Hame,’’ 
‘‘Ye Banks and Braes,’’ ‘‘Loch Lomon 
and ‘‘The Land o’ the Leal.’’ 

Now in her corner room, grandmother’s old 
lady sat alone. It had been a happy week for 
her. The other old ladies had all been to 
see her. 


her a pot of primroses. They had gone out 


on the little porch to watch the antics of the | 


two tame squirrels in the big oak. 

Now, as grandmother’s old lady looked about 
her room, she whispered to herself, ‘*And the 
name of that chamber was Peace.’’ Above 
the little writing-desk hung Jamie’s picture, 
and the big, serious eyes seemed to smile down 


into hers. On the table stood a basket of fruit | 


which Dick Merlin had brought. She stroked 
softly the shimmering black silk, a gift from 


Elizabeth Merlin to her friend, Margaret Mc- | 


Diarmid. 

Then her gaze fixed itself on the red gera- 
nium in the battered tomato can, reminder of 
that life, already growing dimmer, like an evil 
dream. 

Grandmother’s old lady rose suddenly and 
walked to the eastern window, where in the 
evening sky the stars were already shining 
gloriously. 

With a little gesture, at once pathetically 
sweet and humble, she raised her face toward 
the glittering heaven. 

‘I’m so thankful !’’ she said. 





Harriet Ann, clad in a fuzzy white | 
‘‘tam’’ and a little white sweater, had come | 
to call on her other grandmother and to bring | 
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ACT is vastly more inter- 
esting than fiction, as every 
boy knows. For what 

youngster in his impersonations 

of the great heroes of the world 

—in his battles, sieges and con- 

quests—but plays that his fic- 

tions are facts? Their supposed 
reality is what gives his games their zest. 





real possess a vitality which the unreal lacks, 


man can devise. Novelists know this well, 
and hesitate to describe actual occurrences for | 
fear of being disbelieved. 


adventures outdo the incidents in books. 


endeavor which gratifies alike man’s 
innate love of the marvelous and his 
instinetive craving that it shall be 
true. That field is science. In its 
fairy-land, exploration each year adds 
some new wonder to those already 
disclosed by the persistent searchers of 
nature’s ways. Here it is that curi- 
osity stands justified by results—and 
who among us but is curious from 
birth? To seek to satisfy our curi- 
osity is to widen our world of thought 
and to extend not only our sphere of 
pleasure, but our sphere of influence 
}as well. More people would appre- 
ciate this if scientists generally could 
realize that one need not be prosy to 
be precise, or dull to be authoritative. 

One question among the many that 
science puts to nature concerns the 
duration of our earth. How long has 
this world been in existence and how 
much longer is it going to last? That 
the question can be put at all shows 
that something about it is already 
known—namely, that our earth is not 
immortal, but has limits to its life. 
Where, then, are those limits set? 
Have we any sign-posts pointing to the goal? 

The question is primarily not a geologic, but 
an astronomic one, and it is therefore not from 
geologists, but from astronomers, that we must | 
seek the reply. For although geology con- 
cerns itself with the earth’s history, we must | 
go beyond the records of the rocks to learn the | 
before and the after of those events with which 
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vayed trunks and its sprouting seedlings, —we 
shall have but little idea how many years the 
tree has been growing and how much longer 
it is likely to stand. 





Looking Inside the Earth. 


learn what the probable fate of the tree 

will be, we must look outside it; then, if | 

we may, we must look inside it to ascer- 

tain its already attained age. Curiously enough, 

it is exactly the same process that we apply 

to the earth—except that it is not rings of 
growth which tell the story there, but heat. 

| Heat, indeed, is the key to the whole prob- 

lem. Volcanoes showed early man that the 

earth must be very hot 


a By Perc Wal Lowell. < % 





As | explanation. 
he gets older, he learns that not only does the both become heated. 


Now there is one great field of human | 






of this line repre- 


ture of the earth 
would be over 


geology deals. We might study carefully a! 
given tree for a year, but unless we know the | 
forest of which it makes a part,—with its de- | 


Now since our heat is leaving us, 
once upon a time than it is now. 


with the query: 
heat get in? 





When one body strikes another, 


an anvil hit by a sledge-hammer grows hot. 


but that truth is far stranger than anything | Indeed, so universally true is this principle 
that the amount of heat can always be caleu- | 
In this | 
Indeed, any one | manner it has been found that all the heat our 
who has led other than a humdrum life is | earth now possesses could have originated with 
aware that, in the matter of novelty, actual | the falling together of a once scattered mass of | 


lated from the force of the concussion. 


material. 






The thickness 


ents a depth of 

wenty miles. 
At this depth 
he tempera- 


000 degrees. 


| the heat could have been acquired. 
it due to the sun, the earth would be warmer 

| on the outside than within—which is not the 
case. Nor could it be due to what is so popu- 

| lar a supposition just now—the breaking-up of | 


| radium. 

The present internal heat of the earth thus 
informs us that this planet was not always the 
body which we know to-day. In the distant 
past it was a mass of scattered material, which 
has since condensed into the globe of the pres- 
ent time. It was much larger then in volume 
and not unlike the Chaos of Old-World fable. 
Thus the earth’s present state is an indication 
of its past history, and our informant in the 
matter is its heat. 

Nor is this the end of our information on the 
subject. Astronomy tells us much more. The 
face of the moon when seen through a tele- 


still others fashioned since the first were formed. 
Over and over again the moon must have been 
the scene of enormous volcanic action coming 
from fires within. Yet to-day the moon’s sur- | 
face, except for the sun’s heat during the long | 

lunar day, is absolutely cold. 
There is evidence, however, of internal heat | 
at the present time in 








| within. Later he found 
|that no matter where 


grew warmer as he 
descended below the 
| surface. 

| Off the coast of Corn- 
wall, in England, is a 
tin-mine, supposed to 
have been worked as 
long ago as the time of 
the Romans. A person 


Lowell Observatory 
Doctor Lowell has 


the author of several 





PERCIVAL LOWELL, A.B. (Har- 
he dug, the ground vard), LL.D. (Amherst, Clark Uni- 
versity ) ; astronomer and founder of the 


coveries on the planets Mercury, Venus, 
Saturn and, especially, Mars; he is a 
member of many leamed societies, and 


the great planets Jupi- 
ter and Saturn. Math- 
ematical inquiry shows | 


our senses cannot feel 
the heat. The heat of 
the sun, of course, can 
actually be felt, al- 
though we are ninety- 
three millions of miles 
away. 

All these bodies ac- 


at Flagstaff, Arizona. 
made interesting dis- 


works on astronomy. 








| descending deep into its 


tunnel can feel with his hand the startling | 


warmth of the rock, while at the same time he | 
hears the boom of the ocean overhead. 


quired their heat by the 
same process: 
then the condensing of scattered material. The 


the earth must have been hotter 











For were | 


scope shows enormous craters, in which are | 


this definitely, although | 


through the gathering in and | 
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on the surface, as that itself shows, than she 
once was, and the question now is, How much 
longer will it be before the residue of the heat 
has disappeared ? 

In answering this, we notice first that there 
is no further source of supply. Just as the 
astronomic facts all go to show that there has 
been no sensible addition to the mass of the 
earth within geologic time, so for other reasons 
we can see that no essential accretion to it is 
possible in the future. That is because there 
is nothing left for it to acquire. Although in- 
| numerable bits of matter, the meteorites, exist 


So we find ourselves face to face | in the space all about us, they are so diminu- 


How did this | tive in size that even their aggregate mass is 


insignificant. We are assured of this because 


Here every-day experience | of the absence of any unaccounted-for pull upon 
will put us on the track of an| the earth. 


If the mass of meteorites was ap- 
| preciable, the fact of their being scattered 


Every boy knows that | would not prevent their disturbing the planets. 


But not a sign of any such disturbance exists. 

| 

The Diminishing Heat. 
OR can the earth’s surface supply of heat 
be added to perceptibly by further con- 


traction of the outer mass upon the inner. 
Contraction is practically at an end, save for 


Furthermore, that is the only way in which | the shrinkage which must follow the passing of 


the heat that still remains. Thus in 
the way of self-evolved heat, the earth 
has now no income; all is now outgo. 
With a continuance of such uncompen- 
sated expenditure, its bankruptcy, so 
far as regards its own resources, is 
only a question of time. When this 
happens, the earth as a whole will be 
incapable of further change. It will 
have ended its career, and, as a planet, 
be dead, except for one part of itself, 
its surface. 

Speaking of its surface brings us to 
another point in the discussion. When 
people ask about the duration of the 
earth, it is commonly the duration of 
life upon its surface that they have in 
mind. Now this question differs in 
some essentials from the other for 
causes which we shall presently see. 
The two problems, however, have 
one point in common. Duration in 
both cases is determined and limited 
by heat. 

For the life of creatures is just as 
dependent on heat as the cosmic life 
of the mother planet itself. Indeed, 
that life is very specifically regulated 
by temperature. The substance which forms 
the basis of the life of both plants and animals, 
called protoplasm, can exist only between 
certain limits. For it is bounded by the 
range of temperature within which water 
| remains in the liquid state, since water enters 
as an essential into its make-up. Thus it is 
| confined by one hundred degrees Centigrade on 
the one hand and zero Centigrade on the other. 

Until the earth’s surface had cooled to the 
upper limit, life was impossible. So, too, when 

it shall have permanently cooled below the 
lower, life will become extinct. 

Now while the beginnings of life on this 
planet were dependent on the condition of the 
earth itself, the ending of that life is not neces- 
sarily so. ‘Although the earth can no Jonger 
foster life by its own action, there is another 
source from which it receives at present a 
| regular and assured income of heat. That is 
|from the sun. The sun it is that at present 
supports life upon the surface of the earth. 
To the sun, then, the earth stands beholden for 
| its existence, and to any change that takes 
| place in that luminary the earth must inevitably 
| respond. Its present life is thus limited by the 
life of the sun. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Question of Air. 


UT although our earth cannot in any vital 
sense last longer than the sun, it is quite 
possible that it may not last so long. Life 

is dependent not only on the sun, but on the 
presence of air. When air departs, life will 
| depart, too. Now the earth’s air is going; 
slowly but surely, evaporating into space, If it 
all goes before the sun becomes extinct, the 
earth’s surface life will cease while the sun still 
shines. Both processes—the evaporation of the 
air and the cooling of the sun—wil) require long 
eras of time, but the second process will be much 
the slower of the two. So we may expect the 


It | bulk of their matter must have been amassed | last inhabitants of the earth to die of lack of 


gives you a striking perception of the real | at an early period of their careers. They were | | breath rather than from want of warmth. 


nature of the earth on which we dwell—of its 
heated heart and its chill covering of sea. 


fairly regular, amounting to one degree of our | 
thermometer for every hundred feet of drop. 
| The temperature, in fact, increases so fast that | 
at a relative depth no greater than that repre- | 


sented by the thickness of the rind to an orange | 


the heat would be great enough to fuse any 
substance we know. This heat must increase | 
in intensity as it approaches the center of the 
earth, until there the conditions must be those 
of a veritable Tophet. 

Not only do mines and volcanoes, then, show 
us that the core of our earth is intensely hot, 
but since the heat decreases from center to sur- 
face, there must be a flow of heat outward. 

| In other words, our earth is slowly cooling off. 





not formed by the slow accretion of planetesi- 
mal amounts, for in that case the heat evolved 


| made, and the bodies internally would have | 
| been cold to-day. 

We can thus trace the history of the planets 
by their heat alone into a pretty distant past 
—a past so far off that even geologic history 
| seems but as yesterday in comparison. We can 
go even farther back from other astronomic 
knowledge, but it is not the past which we are 
investigating in this paper, but the future. 


its cooling down. Just as in the first part of 
its career it was engaged in acquiring heat, so 
in the second portion it is busied in getting rid 
of heat. Into this stage of its history our earth 
has already entered. She is now much cooler 





That, as regards our earth, is the history of | 


| Nor does this finish the catalogue of causes 
by which the earth may come to an end. Our 


This increase of heat the lower you go is| would have been all radiated away as soon as planet may suffer the plight that has overtaken 


| its sister planets, Mercury and Venus. It may 


be compelled like them to turn in perpetuity 
the same face to the sun. This untoward event 
must certainly befall it eventually. The effect 
on life would certainly be disastrous. 

But although ultimate extinction is the as- 
| sured fate of the earth, and more than one 
probable cause of it may be forecast, the epoch 
at which it will occur is quite beyond our 
power to predict. The very number of the 
causes which could bring it about renders the 
foredating of it all the more impossible. We 
do not even know the duration of the geological 
periods of the past. Although geologists some- 
times talk with seeming familiarity about 
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millions of years for this or that era, they are 
fully aware that such estimates are no more 
than guesses of the vaguest character. And 
yet of those periods we have records of both 
the beginning and the end. How much more 
shrouded in mystery must be the eras yet to 
come? 

Thus the question of the duration of our 
world is not unlike that of the expectation of 
life of some particular man, a query to which 
no doctor could give an absolute reply. We 
know, indeed, that as planets go, our earth is 
already middle-aged. We know also some, at 
least, of the causes through which its extinction 
will come. But just as human life may be 
ended by more than one disease, and as each 
disease may run a longer or shorter time, as 






= ON’T you 
move!’’ Pit- 
amakan ex- 


claimed. 


time, for I was on 
the point of spring- 
ing up and running 
for the timber. 
game—they were 








eo ts 
not fleet runners, like the whitetail—came 
bouncing awkwardly toward us, while the | 
Indians gained on them perceptibly. Never | 
before had I felt that I was a giant; but as I | 
sat there in the short grass of the open prairie, 
I felt as if my body was actually towering 
into the sky. 
myself of smaller size. All my muscles quivered 
and contracted so tensely that the feeling was 





painful. ‘‘Oh, come!’’ I cried. ‘‘Can’t you 
see that they —’’ 
‘*Be still !’’ Pitamakan brokein. ‘*The wind 


is from us to them. The deer will soon turn. 
Our one chance is to sit motionless. They 
haven’t seen us yet.’’ 

The deer came steadily toward us, jumping 
awkwardly and high. They were now less 
than four hundred yards away, and although 
the wind was increasing, they gave no sign of 
having scented us. 

‘*They must turn soon,’’ Pitamakan said. 
‘* But if they don’t, and you see that the Indians 
are coming for us, string your bow. Let us 
fight our best until our end comes. ’’ 

That had been my thought. I had two of 
our five obsidian - pointed arrows. If worse 
eame to worst, I hoped that I should be able 
to speed them swift and true. Now the deer 
were less than three hundred yards from us, 
and I gave up all hope that they would turn. 
To me the Indians seemed to be staring straight 
at us instead of at the animals. 

I had started to reach for my bow and arrows, 
which lay on the ground beside me, when the 
deer did turn, suddenly and sharply to the 
right. 

The pursuers, turning also, almost at the 
same time, gained considerably on them. I 
realized that we had not been discovered. 

The leading hunter now raised his gun and 
fired. The hornless old buck at the head of 
the band sharply shook his head, and holding 
it askew as if the bullet had stung it, swerved 
to the right again, directly away from us. 
The herd followed him, while the hunters 
again made a short cut toward them and began 
shooting. Their backs were now to us. 

‘*Run! Run for the timber!’’? my partner 
commanded ; and grabbing my bow and arrows, 
I followed him, faster, probably, than I had 
ever run before. It was a hundred yards or 
more to the timber. As we neared it, I began 
to hope that we should get into its shelter 
unseen. Behind us the hunters kept shooting 
at the deer, but neither of us took time to look 
back until we came to our packs, and pean 
to lift them and the snow-shoes. 

At that very moment the war-cry of the 
enemy was raised, and we knew that they had 
discovered us. 

We looked, and saw that they were coming 
our way as fast as their horses could lope. 
And how they did yell! There was menace in 
those shrill staccato yelps. 

‘‘We must leave the furs. Just take your 
snow-shoes and come on,’’ said Pitamakan, 
and I grabbed them up and followed him. 

It was only a few yards back in the timber 
to the snow-line. Upon reaching it, I threw 
down my shoes, stuck my toes into the loops, 
and was starting on without fastening the 
ankle thongs, when my partner ordered me to 
tie them properly. It seemed to me that my 
fingers had never been so clumsy. 

We stepped up on the snow, and found that 
the crust was still strong enough to bear our 
weight, although it cracked and gave slightly 
where the center of the poor webbing sagged 
under our feet. At the edge of the prairie the 
timber was scattering ; but back a short distance 
there were several dense thickets, and back 
of them again was the line of the heavy pine 
forest. 





the case may be, so with our world it is not 
possible to say as yet to which of several causes 
life upon it will owe its end. 

All the more are we unable to assign the 
term in years through which the earth is still 
likely to endure. That it will last till we our- 
selves shall seem to our successors to have lived 
in the far-off morning of the ages, is beyond 
the probability of a doubt. 

But even they will not be able to predict the 
moment at which the last survivor will cease 
to be. Just as when we watch a candle dying 
in its socket, the final flicker comes always as 
a surprise, so will it be when our world itself 
goes out. The end will always seem post- 
ponable, until some day nature herself post- 
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He spoke just in| 


The | 


mule-deer, which are | 


I instinctively tried to make | 


We made for the nearest thicket, while | 


pones it no longer. 


gripping the inner part of his left thigh. 
‘*Come on, we mustn’t stop !’’ 

As the enemy could no longer see us, we 
made our way to the line of big timber with- 
out fear of their bullets. They gave a few 
last yells as we went into the thicket, and 
shouted some words at us, which of course we 
could not understand. And then all was still. 

Without a word, Pitamakan went on and on 
up the steep mountainside, and I sadly followed 
him. Soon, coming to an opening in the timber, 
we stepped out into it, until we could get a 
good view of the plain below. The Indians 
were riding back to where they had chased 
the deer. Soon they dismounted and began 
skinning two that they had killed. We removed 
our snow-shoes and sat down on them. Pita- 
makan let down his legging and washed his 
wound with snow; the bullet had split open 
the skin for a length of several inches, but 
fortunately, had not torn the muscles. As soon 








the yells of the enemy sounded nearer and 
louder at every step we took. 

It was easy to guess when they came to the 
fur packs, for there was a momentary stop in 
the war-cries as they loudly disputed over the 
possession of them. Then, abandoning their 
| horses, they began shooting at us as they 
advanced into the snow, through which they 
broke and floundered at almost every step. 
| The advantage was now all with us, provided 
we were not hit. Once I stopped behind a 
tree for an instant and looked back. Three 
| of the men had not tried to come on over the 
| Snow, but standing at the edge of it, loaded 
' and fired as fast as possible. The others were 
doing their best to advance over the crust, and 
had our plight not been so desperate, I should 


as the wound was washed and dry, I went over 
| to a balsam-fir and gathered the contents of 


: - | three or four blisters, which he smeared all 


| over the raw place. In a few minutes he said 
that the pungent, sticky stuff had stopped the 
burning of the wound. 

We were two sad boys that morning. The 
loss of the furs, for which we had worked so 
hard all winter, was not easy to bear. Every 
few minutes Pitamakan would cry out to his 
gods to punish the thieves, and my heart was 
as sore against them as his. With the fur 
packs we had lost also our fire-drill and socket 
piece. 

‘*But that doesn’t matter,’’ Pitamakan said. 
‘*We have good bows and can make a drill at 
any time. Perhaps we shall never again have 
any use for one!’’ 

‘*How so? Are we never to eat again? 
Shall we not need fire of nights to keep us 
warm ?’’ I asked. 

‘*Maybe we shall and maybe not, ’’ Pitamakan 





have laughed to see them. They stepped 
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replied. ‘‘It is not likely that those hunters 





i GRABBED THEM UP 


gingerly, teetering along with open mouths and 
arms outspread, and sometimes the crust would 
bear their weight for three or four paces, and 
so increase their confidence that they would 
quicken their speed, only to break through and 
sink waist-deep. 

I pushed a flap of my old capote out from 
the tree as far as I could with the bow, in the 
hope of drawing their fire; but finding that 
they were not to be caught by any such ruse, 
I hurried on. Then several bullets came so 
close to me that I could feel the wind from 
them ; one struck a tree which I was passing, 
and flicked off bits of bark, which stung my 
| left cheek and cut the lobe of my left ear. When 
the enemy saw me raise my hand to my face, 
they yelled with triumph, and Pitamakan 
turned to see what had happened. 

“Goon! It is nothing!’’ I called out. 

At that instant another shot was fired, and 
I thought that I heard my partner give a little 
cry of pain; but he did not flinch, and con- 
tinued on as rapidly as before. When I came 
where he had been, however, I saw that his 
trail was bloody, and I feared the worst, for I 
well knew that even with a death-wound he 
would keep on bravely to the very end. The 
| rest of the run to the thicket was like some 
terrible dream to me, for I expected that every 
step he made would be his last. But finally 
he passed into the screen of young evergreens, 
and a moment later I was beside him, asking 








AND FOLLOWED HIM. 


with them; we’ll soon know about that.’’ 

We watched the men in silence for some little 
time. Four of them were round one deer, 
}and three were at work skinning the other. 
| Soon, however, one man left each group and 
| began cutting willows. Soon afterward we 
saw that those remaining had got the deer 
hides off and were cutting them into strips. 

**T thought that they would do that,’’ said 
my partner. ‘‘They are going to make snow- 
shoes and follow us. Hurry now, and fasten 
on your shoes !’’ 

1 did as I was told and asked no questions. 
Pitamakan limped badly when he started off, 
but made light of his lameness and insisted 
that he felt no pain. By this time the sun 


neither we nor our enemy would be able to 


were making their shoes, we ought to get so 
far ahead that they never would be able to 
overtake us. 

‘“They are seven, we only two,’’ he said. 
‘*They will break trail by turns when the 


climbing the mountain on our trail. ’’ 

That was a plan that had never entered my 
head, but I instantly saw its possibilities. 
Left to my own resources, I should only have 
struggled on and on into the mountains, even- 








how badly he was hurt. 
‘*It is only a flesh-wound here, ’’ he answered, | 


tually to be captured. 
For an hour or more, just as long as the 


crust would hold, we kept along the side of 
the mountain parallel with the river; then, 
when the crust at last broke with us at every 
step, we took off our snow-shoes and floundered 
down the tremendously steep slope to the 
stream, and turning with it, walked and ran 
along the gravelly and sandy shore. 

So, not later than mid-afternoon, we came 
again to the foot of the mountains, and walking 
to the edge of the timber bordering the river, 
looked out on the prairie from which we had 
been driven in the morning. 

‘* Sum-is! Sum-is!’’ Pitamakan cried, 
pointing away south to the place of the deer 
chase. 


‘* T-kit-si-kum ! Sap-un-is-tsim !’’ (Seven! 
The whole number!) I exclaimed. The horses 
of the enemy were picketed out there and 
quietly grazing, but not one of the hunters 
was to be seen. It seemed too good to be true. 

We stood still for some time, while we 
searched the prairie and the mountainside for 
sign of the enemy. 

‘*They seem all to have taken our trail, ’’ said 
Pitamakan, at last, ‘‘and maybe that is the 
way of it. If one has remained to watch the 
horses, he must be lying in that little pine 
grove near them. Let’s go down the river a 
little farther, then swing round and sneak into 
the grove from the other side. ’’ 

We hurried on in the river-bottom for half 
a mile, and then swung out across the open 
ground. Our hearts throbbed with hope, and 
with fear, too, as we approached the one place 
where a guard might be stationed. 

Stealing into the little grove as silently as 
shadows, we moved through it so slowly that 
a red squirrel digging in the needle-covered 
earth near by never noted our passing. There 
was not more than an acre of the young trees, 
and they covered a space twice as long as 
wide, so we were able to see every foot of it 
as we passed along. When we were nearing 





will go home without trying to take our scalps | 


was fast weakening the crust; in a short time | 


travel, and I told my partner that while they 


snow gets soft. Our chance to escape is to) 
get back to the dry prairie while they are) 


the farther end, a coyote gave us a terrible 
seare; as he rose up behind a thin screen 
of low boughs, we could not see at first just 
what it was. 

I have heard of people turning cold from 
fear; maybe they do, but fear does not affect 
me inthat way. A flash of heat swept through 
me; my mouth grew dry. My sense of being 
perfectly helpless, my expectation that a bullet 
would come tearing into me, was something 
that I shall never forget. 

This time the suspense was short; the coyote 
walked boldly off in the direction in which we 
were going, and since the wind was in our 
faces, we instantly realized that no man was 
concealed out there ahead of him. Still, Pita- 
makan was cautious, and in spite of my urgent 
signs, kept on as stealthily as before. But 
when we came to the edge of the grove, we 
saw the coyote was walking jauntily round 
among the feeding horses. 

Off to the right, near one of the deer car- 
casses, lay the hunters’ saddles, saddle-blankets 
and other stuff. We found also a litter of 
willow cuttings and short strips of deer hide 
where the hunters had made their snow-shoes. 
The saddles were all home-made, but better 
than none. We each selected one and the best 
of the blankets, and began saddling the two 
most sturdy and swift-looking of the seven 
animals. That done, we turned the remaining 
five loose, after removing their lariats and 
throwing them away. Then we got into the 
saddle and started to gather up the loose stock, 
when I suddenly thought of something that 
we had entirely forgotten in our excitement. 


‘*Pitamakan! Our furs! Where can they 
be?’’ I asked. 
‘‘There! There!’? he answered, pointing 


where the other deer carcass lay. 

And sure enough, there the two packs were, 
just as we had bound them. 

Here was more luck! We lost no time in 
riding over to the place and picking them up; 
then, driving the other horses ahead of us, we 
rode away to the southwest as fast as possible. 
Somewhere on the big, timbered mountain 
behind us, the enemy were worming along on 
our trail; or, what is more likely, completely 
exhausted from struggling in the soft snow, 
they were waiting for the night freeze, to 
enable them to go on. 

The loose horses trotted ahead of us most 
willingly—suspiciously so; and in the course 
of half an hour, on our coming to a strip of 
timber, the reason for such unusual conduct 
| was plain. Here was a broad, hard trail that 
| led, no doubt, directly to the camp which they 
had come from in the morning. Of course 
they were willing to be driven back to their 
mates! And now, as we pushed along this 
| highway, one and another of them began to 
nicker, a sure sign that the camp was not far 
| distant. 

There were only three or four hundred yards 
| of the timber, and then another big prairie; 
‘and at the farther end of this, a couple of 
| miles away, smoke was rising from another 
patch of timber, near which many horses were 
grazing. 
| ‘There! There is the camp of the enemy !’’ 
| Pitamakan cried. ‘‘Already they may have 
seen us! Let’s get back into the timber as 
quick as we can.’’ 

That was not easy to do; the loose stock 
wanted to keep right on toward their mates, 
and it required hard riding to head them off 






































and turn them back. And then when we did 
accomplish it, they were very restless; it was 
only by the greatest vigilance that we kept 
them from breaking back. 

While the sun, too, slowly sank toward the 
horizon, we waited in suspense, for there was 
a chance that the party of seven, or some other 
party, might appear at any moment. The 
thought that, after our’ great success of the day, 
we might lose everything, and our lives also, 
kept us keyed up to an intense pitch of excite- 
ment. 

Toward sunset there was a commotion among 
the horse herds at the farther end of the prairie, 
and two riders came loping straight toward 
us. 

At first we were not much alarmed, for we 
thought that they were only looking for some 
stray animal from the bands; but they kept 
coming straight on, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, and it was soon plain, 
either that they had seen us and were going 
to have a look at our outfit, or that they were 
going to take the trail through the timber, in 
search, probably, of the missing hunters whose 
horses we had rounded up. There was but 
one thing for us to do—hustle the animals as 
far from the trail as possible; and going at it 
in a whirl of excitement, we hissed at them, 
flicked them with our bridle-ropes, and struck 
them with dead limbs that we snatched from 
the trees. 

Never were horses so obstinate; they simply 
ducked their heads to the missiles and milled 
round and round among the trees and under- 
brush. We had got them no more than a bow- 
shot away from the trail, when, looking out 
into the open, we saw that the riders had 
almost reached the thin belt of timber that 
screened us. 

‘*Get off your horse and try to hold him 
still there behind that brush!’’ my partner 
called out; and off I slid and grasped the 
animal by the nose and one ear. 

We could plainly hear now the thud of the 
oncoming horses. If one of the seven animals 
we had should nicker, we were lost. Presently 
the two riders entered the timber, and we could 
see them plainly as they sped along the trail. 
Tall, heavy men they were, with long, flying 
hair and grim faces. Each carried a long 


gun. 

When they came in sight, my animal pricked 
up his ears and began to prance and toss his 
head, but I hung to him desperately, although 
I was hoisted more than once clear off the 
ground. As I swung and bobbed in the air, 
I got flashing glimpses of the enemy, of Pita- 
makan struggling with his animal, and of the 
loose stock looking curiously at the scene. I 
expected every instant that one of them would 
whinny, but not one of them did! 

The two men passed swiftly along the trail 
out of sight, and the beat of their horses’ 
hoofs died slowly away. Then once more we 
took hope. 

The sun was down and darkness stealing 
over the land. Faint from this last narrow 
escape, we got into the saddle once more, and 
leaving the loose stock to stray whither they 
would, rode out into the open and took a course 
down the prairie that would leave the big camp 
far to our right. Passing it a little later, we 
could see the dim, yellow glow of the lodge 
fires, and hear the people singing, and the 
dogs barking now and then in answer to the 
mocking yelps of the coyotes. 

We traveled on through the night in a partly 
timbered country, and by God’s mercy, safely 
forded some streams that were raging spring 
torrents. It was between midnight and dawn 
that we finally gave out, and picketing our 
animals, lay down and slept. But the first 
peep of the sun roused us. Staggering to our 
feet, stiff and sore, we saddled, and rode on 
again in a half-stupor. It was past noon 
when, from the edge of a sloping plain, we 
saw the big lake of the Flatheads. Pitamakan 
knew the place at once. 

‘*Down there by the shore was the big camp 
the time we were here,’’ he said, ‘‘and over 
there by the side of that little river runs the 
trail to buffalo land. ’’ 

We came to it a little later, a broad, well- 
worn trail that had been used for countless 
years for summer travel by the mountain tribes. 
There were no tracks in it now save those of 
the wolf and the deer. Dismounting beside 
it to rest the horses, we took a few bites of dry 
meat, while they greedily cropped the tender 
spring grass. 

We did not remain there long. Behind us 
stretched the trail of our horses, plain enough 
in the young green grass, a trail that could be 
easily followed from where we had first taken 
the animals. We went on all through the 
afternoon eastward into the mountains. Here 
the mountains were low, and in the still lower 
pass there was no snow to block our way. 
Indeed, the Two Medicine pass is so.very low 
that you cannot tell when you pass the summit 
except by the changed course of the streamlets. 

Late the next afternoon we caught a glimpse 
of the great plains, stretching green from the 
foot of the mountains away eastward to the 
far horizon; and at sight of them we both 
shouted, and Pitamakan gave thanks to his 
gods. Down at the foot of the mountains we 
saw a little later four buffalo bulls, and gave 
greeting to them as if they were our brothers. 








But not appreciating our feelings, they ran 
lumbering away. 

Two days later we came to the edge of the 
hill overlooking Fort Benton and the Missouri, 
our stream of streams. The sight of it, and 
of our own people walking here and there 
outside the fort and along the river, brought 
tears to our eyes and great joy and peace to 
our hearts. 

We urged our weary horses down the hill 
and across the bottom. An Indian boy, hunt- 
ing horses, met us while we were yet some 
distance out, gave one look at our faces, and 
fled straight to the Blackfeet camp beside the 
fort. 

The people instantly poured out of the lodges 
and came running to greet us. Surrounded 
by several hundred of them, all talking at once 
and asking a thousand questions, we rode into 
the great courtyard. There, foremost of the 
company folk who came out to see what was 
the cause of all the noise, were my uncle and 
his wife. 

They fairly tore me from my horse, smoth- 
ered and crushed me with kisses and embraces 
and were for leading me straight to our quar- 
ters; but I would not budge an inch until I 
had secured my precious pack of furs from the 
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TANDING with 
S her hand uplifted, 

ready to knock at 
the library door, Greta 
was conscious of sud- 
den panic. She could 
hear the crackle of a 
fire within; she knew 
that her master and 
mistress were sitting 
before it, waiting for her to announce dinner. 
But at thought of them her heart failed 
her. 

Many times during the past months she had 
been miserably sad and desperately lonely, 
but never before had she been conscience- 
stricken. She had been trained in the father- 
land to the most humble and ébedient service, 
and this young, slender mistress had been 
infinitely more grave and distant than the 
round German frau for whom she had worked 
for ten years. Yet she had taken an incon- 
ceivable liberty with Mrs. Benton. 

In another instant she must rap at the door ; 
a few minutes later they would come into the 
dining-room, and perhaps they would send her 
away from this house which she loved and 
which she kept so immaculate. Unless—and 
this seemed even more probable—uniless she fell 
dead of shame on the spot. 

lt was Christmas eve—ten months since she 
had come to America. She remembered the 
sound of her loved German in Mrs. Benton’s 
grave voice in the great employment agency to 
which her sister Elsa had sent her. She had 
kissed Mrs. Benton’s hand, and had poured 
out a flood of information in answer to Mrs. 
Benton’s questions. Yes, this would be her 
first place in America. Yes, she had lived out 
before, at Frau Bohner’s, in Berlin. She had 
been there for ten years; she had a letter of 
reference from Frau Bohner. She could cook 
and bake and wash and iron and clean and 
mend. She would learn the American ways 
gladly if only the gracious German-speaking 
lady would take her. Her mother and father 
were dead; she had no friends in America 
except her sister Elsa, for whose sake she had 
come to New York. Elsa’s husband had died, 
and Elsa was all alone except for little Fried- 
rich, who was three years old. Elsa was sick ; 
she had a room in the house of kind people, 
who looked after her and the little boy. 

To Greta’s inexpressible joy, Mrs. Benton 
had engaged her. Her wages were to be six 
dollars a week, and the washing and ironing 
would be sent out. And in Germany she had 
earned a dollar a week, and had done all the 
work for a large household! She tried again 
to kiss Mrs. Benton’s hand, but Mrs. Benton 
drew it away. The demonstration brought a 
curious film into Mrs. Benton’s eyes; to Greta 
it meant anger, for she never thought of its 
being pain. She had been presuming; she 
would never presume again. 

But now! She could not account for her 
behavior of the last few days. Perhaps she 
was insane; it would not be strange if the last 
months had made her so. Instead of growing 
stronger, Elsa had grown weaker and weaker. 
In September she had died. Mercifully, the 
Bentons spent the month away from home, 
and Greta had a vacation. When they came 
back, she had not told them. She was afraid 
of breaking down entirely and of bringing that 
strange film to Mrs. Benton’s eyes. Mr. 
Benton seemed less stern, but he understood 
little German, and her painful English would 
not suffice for such a tale as that. 

Elsa’s German friends, with whom she had 
lived, kept little Friedrich, for whom Greta’s 
arms ached and her heart hungered from Sun- 
day till Thursday and again from Thursday 














the keeping of one of Pitamakan’s relatives. 

But as by that time the factor himself had 
come from his office, I had then and there to 
tell the story of our winter and our hardships 
in the great mountains. And how the people 
hung upon my words, how they applauded 
and cheered! Without doubt those were the 
proudest moments of my life. For a mere boy 
to hold those seasoned old voyageurs and 
plainsmen spellbound was something of'a feat, 
you may be sure. 

But at last it was all over, and once more I 
entered our little house and sat down on my 
own soft couch of buffalo-robes. As the eve- 
ning was chilly, a cheerful fire was blazing in 
the hearth. Tsis-tsi-ah-ki bustled round, and 
while cooking the supper, managed to get out 
clean clothes for me, and get ready a tub of 
water, soap and towels. Never before had I 
seen my Uncle Wesley so excited; he could 
not sit still. Every few moments he would 
come over and pinch my arm, or slap me on 
my back, just to make sure, as he explained, 
that I was really with them once more. 

So ended my first great adventure on the 
frontier that was, and is no more. 

THE END. 
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“THOU ART LIKE MY MOTHER, WHO IS GONE AWAY.” 


till Sunday. He was a dear, blue-eyed, 
friendly soul, who hailed his Aunt Greta with 


rapture, and who did not seem likely to be) 


spoiled by her gifts. Once or twice kind Mrs. 
K@6nig brought him to the house, but the jour- | 
ney was long, and Greta was nervously afraid 
that her mistress would not approve of her 
having company. 

It had been with no thought of Friedr ich | 
that she had planned the prodigious surprise | 
which now kept her trembling outside her 
master’s door. 

The Bentons, who paid her so generously 
and gave her such a pleasant room and were 
always kind, were not heathen—she was sure | 
of that. They went to church; they owned 
Bibles; they said grace before meat. But they 
made nothing of Christmas! 

They had parties; elegant ladies came to | 
lunch with Mrs. Benton, and elegant ladies | 


and fine gentlemen came to dine; and Greta | 


glowed and smiled over the satisfaction which 


they seemed to take in her delicate pastries. | 


Once, indeed, she had been called into the 
parlor to describe the preparation of strudel, 
a delicious dish which a Hungarian cook in 
Berlin had taught her how to make. It was 
perfectly evident that the Bentons liked com- 
pany, and that they feared no expense. Why, 
then, did they have no Christmas? 

For weeks she had expected to be told to 
begin her baking. She planned to make half 
a dozen kinds of fine cakes, to say nothing of 
the twisted crullers and fantastic cookies and 
jumbles to be sent to the children of the 
Bentons’ friends. She could make beautiful 
red flowers, which could be set about in the 
green wreaths, and she knew a dozen ways of 
trimming a Christmas tree. She had prayed 
that her mistress would take her with her to 
select the tree. They would go about the 
lighted streets together, their arms would be 
full of bundles, she could forget some of her 
sadness of heart, and perhaps at sight of other 
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saddle and had given the worn animal into | 


children she could tell her mistress about little 
Friedrich. 

But there was to be no Christmas baking, 
no Christmas shopping; there was to be—at 
first it seemed absolutely incredible—there was 
| to be no Christmas tree! Had they declared 
an intention of living without food, Greta 
could have been no more~startled. A Christ- 
mas tree was the green crown of the year. It 
meant love of the Christ-child and of all children 
in the world, love of home, of family, of friends. 

Three nights ago she had cried herself to 
sleep. She was in a far country; Elsa was 
dead; Elsa’s baby was with strangers; she 
was utterly alone. 

Only that day a new horror had visited her. 
The K6énigs were going hundreds of miles 
away to Chicago; they wished to take Fried- 
rich with them, not merely as a boarder, as 
he was now, but as an adopted child, in whom 
his aunt would have no further right. 

She did not dare to leave this good place to 
go with them; she knew of no one else who 
would take care of him; she could not possibly 
have him here—indeed, such a solution as that 
had never occurred to her. Even now, on 
Christmas eve, when she had him in the house 
for a few hours while the Kénigs went to a 
Christmas celebration at their turnverein, she 
was terrified. 

It was perfectly true that he was in the 
kitchen, into which Mrs. Benton never went 
after she had given her morning orders, and 
that he had been commanded to sit still, and 
that he had been trained to obey. Greta ex- 
pected each moment to hear him cry. She 
was sure that they would guess from her 
frightened face her 
guilty secret. She did 
not know which was 
the more awful, the 
surprise which she had 
prepared for them or 
her hiding of Friedrich 
in their kitchen. 

At this moment the 
library door opened sud- 
denly. 

‘*‘O Greta, is it you?’’ 
said Mr. Benton. ‘‘Is 
dinner ready ?’’ 

‘*Yes, dinner is 





ready,’’ stammered 
Greta. 

‘*We’ll be right 
down.’’ 


Mr. Benton went back 
into the library, half- 
closing the door behind 
him. Mrs. Benton was 
sitting before the fire, 
her head on her hand. 
Greta saw that Mr. 


Benton put his arm 
round her, and her 
heart warmed; her 


presumption seemed a 
little less terrible. In 
the dining-room, the 
beauty of its result 
reassured her. She 
peeped into the kitchen. 
Friedrich sat smilingly 
where he had been put, 
a soldier doll in one 
hand, a cooky in the 
lother. With a sigh of relief, Aunt Greta 
closed the door upon him. 

She took her accustomed place beside the 
| serving-table, tray in hand, and listened as 
Mr. and Mrs. Benton came down the broad 
steps. 

Their feet made but one sound; they were 
| coming side by side, as her stout German 
master and mistress, Herr Bohner and Frau 
Bohner, used to come on Christmas eve. 

| Only — Greta’s eyes filled suddenly with 
| tears. In this house there was an eternal 
lack. It was not much wonder, after all, that 
they kept no Christmas, no wonder that Mrs. 
| Benton was stern and grave—there were no 
children ! 

| She could hear the voices of the little Bohners 
in faraway Berlin, their happy cries, their 
| laughter. It was that sound which kept the 
father and mother young. 

In an instant Greta had opened the kitchen 
door. 

‘*Friedrich !’’ she said. ‘‘Come!’’ 

Dropping doll and cooky by the way, Fried- 
rich ran to her gladly. In the dining-room 
door he stopped with a little ery. 

He remembered dimly another Christmas, — 
Germans do not allow children to forget the 
| day from December to December,—and he had 
seen pictures, and had been looking forward 
for weeks to the tree which, he had been told, 
he was to have at the Kiénigs to-morrow. But 
such a fairy place as this Friedrich’s eyes had 
never seen. 

Greens wreathed the pictures ; scarlet flowers, 
lon which Greta’s fingers had worked until 
three midnights, were set here and there in 
the green foliage. In the center of the table 
was a tree, with lighted candles and a faint 
powdering of cotton snow. And all about the 
|room was gleaming candle-light, shining on 
| bright copper and clear glass and old, dark 
| furniture. 
| Little Friedrich could only clasp his hands, 
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noiselessly, ecstatically. He had no eyes for 
Aunt Greta, no eyes for Mr. and Mrs. Benton, 
standing in the other doorway, no eyes for 
anything but the fairy tree. 

But Greta saw neither Friedrich nor the 
tree, but only her mistress, whose face was 
pale, whose dark eyes burned, whose hands 
clutehed her husband’s arm. 

Poor Greta began to stammer. ‘‘I—I wish 
you may have a blessed—a—a blessed Chr—’’ 
Mrs. Benton’s face seemed to grow paler. 

‘*Greta —’’ began Mr. Benton, his voice 
shaking. Was he, too, angry? 

“It is—it is —’’ At erises, Greta’s English 
always failed. ‘It is a—a Christbaum. It 
is—it is my Elsa’s little boy. He does no 
harm to anybody, he touches nothing, he is 
here by me only for a little while. I thought 
—I thought —’’ 

Greta went suddenly and put her arm round 
little Friedrich.. Mrs. Benton’s stare at him 
frightened her. 

Mrs. Benton paid no attention to the tree or 
to the decorations; she looked only at the boy, 
from his erown of blond curls, down to his 
sturdy little feet, and back again, up and down, 
up and down. 

‘It is not that, Greta.’’ Mr. Benton’s voice 
quivered. ‘‘We know that it is Christmas, 
we know what Christmas is, but we have not 
been keeping it for the last few years, because 
—because —’’ 

Greta loosened her clasp on little 
Friedrich and wrung her hands. She 
saw now, she understood at last. She 5 
remembered some black clothes hung 
away in a cupboard. She had sup- 
posed that they belonged to Mrs. 
Benton’s mother, who was dead. 
There were probably other things put away— 
little things. She had been blind not to have 
thought of that before. 

‘*Because you have had children?’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘And have not now! O God, 
forgive me!’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mr. Benton, ‘‘we had one.’’ 

‘*T will clear it all away !’’ cried poor Greta. 
‘*T will take Friedrich away. I will go my- 
self away. I know how it is. I have lost 
everything but Friedrich. I will make every- 
thing in the house like it is at other times. 
I—”’ Greta’s hands clutched the green fes- 
toons on the sideboard. ‘‘It was to be no 
expense to you,’’ she said. ‘‘It was to bea 
present to you. I will make it all away.’’ 

She turned in alarm to see why they did not 
speak. She was afraid that they might seize 
her, might even take her to prison. Then 
suddenly her hands dropped to her sides. Mr. 
Benton still stood im the doorway, his face 
working, his eyes filled with tears. On the 
floor knelt Mrs. Benton, her hands strained 
together. 

‘* Little boy,’’ she said, ‘‘ what is it you see?’” 

Friedrich looked at her gravely. For an 
instant it seemed to Greta that he was fright- 
ened, and her heart stood still. ; 

But Friedrich was not frightened; he smiled. 
He knew a little English; he went to English 
Sunday-sehool, and the Kénigs taught him 
what they knew. Sometimes they made curi- 
ous mistakes. 

**T see’? he said, in his sweet, high little 
voice, ‘‘I see a merry Christian tree. ’’ 

Suddenly his blue eyes deepened and his lips 


parted. 

He seemed to see something wonderful in 
Mrs. Benton’s eyes. It could not have been 
a physical resemblance; little Elsa had been 
short and blonde, like Greta, and Mrs. Benton 
was tall and slender and dark. It must have 
been some similarity of expression that moved 









him. He put out his hand 
and touched her cheek. 

‘*Thou art like my 
mother, who is gone 
away,’’ he said in German, 
not sorrowfully, but with ‘ 
happy wonder, and slowly Mrs. Benton’s 
arms went round him. 

Greta put both her hands across her eyes. 
At the moment she did not think of Friedrich, 
or of what this meeting might mean to him or 
to herself. 

She thought only of Mrs. Benton, and it 
seemed as if her tender German heart would 
break with joy and sorrow. Then she felt 
herself drawn through the doorway into the 
kitchen, and the door closed behind her. Her 
master took her hand in his. 

**Greta,’’ he said, ‘‘let us leave them to- 
gether for a little while. She has not looked 
at a child since that dreadful time. She will 
be different now. God bless you, Greta!’’ 

‘“*And so,’’ wept Greta, happily, ‘‘it will 
be, after all, a blessed Christmas !’’ 
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HE situation was van 
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serious enough for 

the two boys. It was 
not .a large fortune, but it was 
their whole fortune that strag- 
gled along the slushy road in the 
shape of five hundred weary, 
hungry turkeys, which were look- 
ing for a place to roost. 

But there was no place for them 
to roost, no safe place, as the Pg 
boys well knew, for on each side of the old 
road stretched the forest trees, a dangerous, 
and in the weakened condition of the turkeys, 
an" impossible roost on such a night as was 
coming. 

For the warm south wind had again veered 
to the north; the slush was beginning to grow 

crusty, and a fine 

DRAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER sifting of shOW Was 

‘ slanting through the 
de open trees. Although 
oF 2 it was ‘still early 
Py afternoon, the gloom 

vi of the night had al- 
ready settled over the 
forest, and the tur- 
keys, with empty 
crops, were peevishly 
searching the bare 
trees for a roost. 


It was a strange, 














THE WHOLE GAME HAD TO BE 
REPEATED. 


slow procession that they made, here in the 
New Brunswick forest—the flock of five hun- 
dred turkeys, toled forward by a boy of eight- 
een, kept in line by a shepherd-dog that raced 


to pick out a roosting-limb for himself, 
and the march would be over for that afternoon. 
The boys knew their flock. This was not 
their first drive. They knew from experience 
that once a turkey gets it into his small head 
to roost, he is bound to roost. Nothing will 
stop him. And in this matter the flock acts 
as one bird. 
In the last village through which they passed, 
as the vesper bells were tolling on a little 
chapel, this very flock took a notion 
suddenly to go to roost, and to go to 
roost on the chapel. The bell was 
tolling, the worshipers were gather- 
ing, when, with a loud gobble, one of 
the turkeys in the flock sailed into 


IT WAS A STRANGE, SLOW PROCESSION. 


the air and alighted upon the ridge-pole beside 
the belfry! Instantly the flock broke ranks, 
ran wildly round the little building, and with 
a clamor that drowned the vesper bell, came 
down on the chapel in a feathered congregation 
that covered every shingle of the roof. Only 
the humor and quick wit of the kindly old 
priest prevented the superstitious of his people 


‘from going into a panic. 


The service had to wait until the birds made 
themselves comfortable for the night—belfry, 
roof, window-sills and porch steps thick with 
roosting turkeys! 

The boys had come to have almost a fear of 
this mania for roosting, for they never knew 


‘when it might break out or what impossible 


turn it might take. They knew now, as the 
snow and the gray dusk began to thicken in 
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the woods, that the flock must 
not go to roost. Even the dog 
understood the signs,— the pee- 
vish guint, quint, quint, the 
sudden bolting of some gobbler 
into the brush, the stretching 
necks, the lagging steps,—and 
redoubled his efforts to keep the 
line from halting. ; 

For two days the flock had 
been without food. Almost a 
week’s supply of grain, enough to carry them 
through to the border, had been loaded into 
the wagon before starting in upon this wild, 
deserted road through the Black Creek region ; 
but the heavy, day-long snow-storm had pre- 
vented their moving at all for one day, and 
had made travel so nearly impossible since 
then that here they were, facing a November 
blizzard, with night upon them, five hun- 
dred starving turkeys straggling wearily before 
them, and a two days’ drive yet to go! 

The two brothers had got a short leave from 
college early in November, and had started 
their turkey drive in the more settled regions 
back from the New Brunswick border. They 
had bought up the turkeys from farm to farm, 
had herded them in one great flock as they 
drove them leisurely along, and had moved 
all the while toward the state line, whence 
they planned to ship them through Maine for 
the New England Thanksgiving market. Upon 
reaching the railroad, they would rest and 
feed the birds, and ship them in a special 
freight-car ordered in advance to a Boston 
eommission house, sell the horse and rig for 
what they could get, and go directly back to 
college. 

More money than they actually possessed 
had gone into the daring venture. But the 
drive had been more than success- 
ful until the beginning of Black 
Creek road. The year before they 
had gone over the same route, 
which they had chosen because it 
was sparsely settled and 
because the prices were 
low. This year the farm- 
ers were expecting them ; 
the turkeys were plenti- 
ful; and the traveling 
had been good until this 
exceptionally early snow 
had caught them here in 
the backwoods and held 
them ; and now, with this 
sudden shift of the wind 
again to the north, it 
threatened to delay them 
again, past all chance of 
bringing a single turkey 
through alive. 

But George and Her- 


worked their way into 
their junior year at col- 
lege to sit down by the 
roadside while there was 
light to travel by. They 
were not the kind to let 
their turkeys go to roost 
before sundown. It was a slow and solemn 
procession that moved through. the November 
woods, but it moved—toward a goal that they 
had set for that day’s travel. 

All day, at long intervals, as they had pushed 
along the deep forest road, the muffled rumble 
of distant trains had eome to them through 
the silence; and now, although neither of them 
had mentioned it, they were determined to get 
out somewhere near the tracks before the night 
and the storm should séttle 
down upon them. Their road, 
hardly more here than a wide 
trail, must cross the railroad- 
tracks, as they remembered it, 
not more than two or three 
miles ahead, 

Leaving more and more of the 
desolate forest behind them with 
every step, they plodded dog- 
gedly on. But there was so 
much of the same desolate forest 
still before them! Yet yonder, 
and not far away, was the 
narrow path of the iron track through the inter- 
minable waste; something human—the very 
sight of it enough to warm and cheer them. 
They would camp to-night where they could 
see a train go by. 

The leaden sky lowered closer upon them. 
The storm had not yet got under full headway, 
but the fine icy flakes were flying faster, slanting 
farther, and the wind was beginning to sound 
through the trees. 

Without a halt, the flock moved on through 
the thickening storm. But the dog was having 
all that he could do to keep the stragglers in 
orders and George, in the rear, saw that they 
must stir the flock, for the birds were gradually 
falling back into a thick bunch before him. 

Hurrying back to the wagon, he got two 
loaves of bread, and ran ahead with them to 
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OTHER FLUTTERING. 
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Herbert. The famished turkeys seemed to 
know what he carried, and broke into a run 
after him. For half a mile they kept up the 
gait, as both boys, trotting along the road, 
dropped pieces of the bread on the snow. 

Then the whole game had to be repeated; 
for the greater part of the flock, falling hope- 
lessly behind, soon forgot what they were run- 
ning after, and began to cry, ‘‘Quint! quint! 
quint !’’—the roosting ery! So starting again 
in the rear with the bread, George carried the 
last of the flock forward for another good run. 

‘*We’d win this game,’’ Herbert panted, 
‘*if we only had loaves enough to make a few 
more touch-downs.’’ 

‘*There’s half an hour yet to play,’’ was 
George’s answer. 

**But what on?’’ 

‘Oh, on our nerve now,’’ the older boy 
replied, grimly. 

‘*That railroad is not far ahead,’’ said Her- 
bert. 

‘*Half an hour ahead. We’ve got to camp 
by that track to-night or —’’ 

‘*Or what?’’ 

But George had turned to help the dog head 
off some runaways. 

Herbert, picking up a lump of frozen leaves 
and snow, began to break this in front of the 
flock and tole them on. 

He had hardly started the birds again, when 
a long-legged gobbler brushed past him and 
went swinging down the road, calling, ‘‘ Quint / 
quint! quint!’’ to the flock behind. The 
call was taken up and passed along the now 
extended line, which, breaking immediately into 
double-quick, went streaming after him. 

Herbert got out of the way to let them pass, 
too astonished for a moment to do more than 
watch them go. It was the roosting-cry! The 
old gobbler had had a seizure; but as it was 
taking him, for once, in the right direction, 
Herbert ordered back the dog that had dashed 
forward to head him off, and fell in with 
George to help on the stragglers in the rear. 

As the weak ones were brought up to a slight 
rise in the road, the flock was seen a hundred 
yards ahead, gathered in a 
dark mass about a telegraph- 
pole! It could be nothing 
else, for through the whirl- 
ing snow the big cross-arms 
stood out dim, but unmis- 
takable. 

It was this that the gob- 
bler had spied and started 
for, this sawed and squared 
piece of timber, that had 
suggested a barn-yard to 
him,—corn and roost, —as it 
meant a human presence in the 
forest and human companionship 
to the boys. 

It was after four o’clock now, 
and the night was hard upon them. 
The wind was strengthening every 
minute ; the snow was coming finer 
and swifter. The boys’ worst fears 
about the storm were beginning to 
be realized. 

But the sight of the railroad- 
track heartenedthem. The strong- 
armed poles, with their humming 
wires, reached out hands of hope 
to them; and getting among the 
turkeys, they began to hurry them 
off the track and down the steep 
embankment, which fortunately 
offered them here some slight protection from 
the wind. But as fast as they pushed the birds 
off, the one-minded things came back on the 
track. The whole flock, meanwhile, was scat- 
tering up and down the iron rails and settling 
calmly down upon them for the night. 

They were going to roost upon the track! 
The railroad bank shelved down to the woods 
on each side, and along its whitened peak lay 
the two black rails like ridge-poles along the 
length of a long roof. In the thick half-light 
of the whirling snow, the turkeys seemed sud- 
denly to find themselves at home; and as close 
together as they could crowd, with their breasts 
all to the storm, they arranged themselves in 
two long lines upon the steel rails. 

And nothing could move them! As fast as 
one was tossed down the bank, up he came. 
Starting down the lines, the boys pushed and 
shoved to clear the track ; but the lines reformed 
behind them quickly, evenly, and almost with- 
out a sound. As well try to sweep back the 
waves of the sea! They worked together to 
collect a small band of the birds and drive 
them into the edge of the woods; but every 
time the band dwindled to a single turkey 
that dodged between their legs toward its place 
on the roost. The two boys could have kept 
two turkeys off the rails, but not five hundred. 

‘“‘The game is up, George,’’ said Herbert, 
as the sickening thought of a passing train 
swept over him. 

The words were hardly uttered when there 
came the tankle, tankle of tht big cow-bell 
hanging from the collar of the horse, that was 
just now coming up to the crossing! 

George caught his breath and started over to 
stop the horse, when, above the loud hum of 
the wires and the sough of the wind in the 
forest trees, they heard through the storm the 
muffled whistle of a locomotive. 


**Quick! The horse, Herbert! Hitch him 





























to a tree and come!’’ called George, as he 
dived into the wagon and pulled out their 
lantern. ‘Those birds could wreck the train !’’ 
he shouted, and hurried forward along the 
track with his lighted lantern in his hand. 

It was not the thought of the turkeys, but 
the thought of the people on the flying Montreal 
express,—if that it was,—that sped him up 
the track. The wreck of a ditched train he 
saw below him; the moans of a hundred 
mangled beings he heard sounding in his ears! 

On into the teeth of the blinding storm he 
raced, while he strained his eyes for a glimpse 
of the coming train. 

The track seemed to be straight away ahead 
of him, and he bent his head for a moment 
before the wind, when, out of the smother of 
the snow, the flaring headlight leaped almost 
upon him. 

He sprang aside, stumbled, and pitched head- 





long down the bank, as the engine of a freight, 

with a roar that dazed him, swept past. 

But the engineer had seen him, and 
there was a screaming of iron brakes, 
crashing of cars together, and a long- 
drawn shrieking of wheels, as the heavy 
train slid along the slippery rails to a 
stop. 

As the engineer swung down from his 
cab, he was met, to his great astonish- 
ment, by a dozen turkeys clambering up 
the embankment toward him. He had 
plowed his way well among the roosting 

* flock and brushed them unhurt from the 
rails as the engine skidded along to its 
slow stop. 

By this time the conductor and the 
train-hands had run forward to see what 
it all meant, and stood looking at the 
strange obstruction on the track, when 
Herbert came into the glare of the head- 
light and joined them. Then George 
came panting up, and the boys tried to 
explain the situation. But their explana- 
tion only made a case of sheer negligence 
out of what at first had seemed a mystery 
to the trainmen. Both the engineer and 
the conductor were anxious and surly. 
Their train was already an hour late; there 
was a through express behind, and the track 
must be cleared at once. 

And they fell at once to clearing it—conduc- 
tor, fireman, brakemen and the two boys. 
Those railroad men had never tried to clear a 
track of roosting turkeys before. They cleared 
it, —a little of it, but it would not stay cleared, 
for the turkeys slipped through their hands, 
squeezed between their legs, ducked about their 
heels, and got back into place. Finally the 
conductor, putting two men in line on each 
rail, ordered the engineer to follow slowly, 
close upon their heels, with the train, as they 
scattered the birds before them. 

The boys had not once thought of themselves. 
They had had no time to think of anything 
but the danger and the delay that they had 
caused. -They helped with all their might to 
get the train through, and as they worked, 
silently listened to the repeated threats of the 
conductor. 

At last, with a muttered oath, the conductor 
kicked one of the turkeys into a fluttering heap 
beneath the engine, and turning, commanded 
his crew to stand aside and let the engineer 
finish the rest of the flock. 

The men got away from the track. Then, 
catching Herbert by the arm, George pointed 
along the train, and bending, made a tossing 
motion toward the top of the cars. 

‘Quick !’”? he whispered. ‘‘One on every 
car !’’ and stepping calmly back in front of the 
engine, he went down the opposite side of the 
long train. 

As he passed the tender, he seized a big 
gobbler, and sent him with a wild throw up 
to the top of a low coal-car, just as Herbert, 
on his side, sent another fluttering up to the 
same perch. Both birds landed with a flap 
and a gobble that were heard by the other 
turkeys up and down the length of the train. 

Instantly came a chorus of answering gobbles 
as every turkey along the track saw, for the 
first time, that real buildings—farmyard build- 
ings—were here to roost on! And into the air 
they went, helped all along the train by the 
two boys, who were tossing them into the cars, 
or upon the loads of lumber, as fast as they 
could pass from car to car. 

Luckily, the rails were sleety, and the mighty 
driving-wheels, spinning on the ice with their 
long load, which seemed to freeze continually 
to the track, made headway so slowly that the 
whole flock had come to roost upon the cars 
before the train was fairly moving. 

Conductor and brakemen, hurrying back to 
board the caboose, were midway of the train 
before they noticed what was happenipg. How 
it was happening they did not see at all, so 
hidden were the movements of the two boys in 
the swirl of the blinding snow. 

For just an instant the conductor checked 
himself. But it was too late to do anything. 
The train was moving, and he must keep it 
moving as fast as he could to the freight- 
yards ahead at the junction—the very yards 
where, even now, an empty car was waiting 
for the overdue turkeys. 

As he ran on down the track and swung 
aboard the caboose, two other figures closed in 
behind the train. One of them, seizing the other | 








by the arm, landed him safe upon the steps, 
and then shouted at him through the storm: 

**Certainly you shall! I’m safe enough! 
I’ll drive on to that old sawmill to-night. 
Feed ’em in the morning and wait for me! 
Good—’’ But the wind carried his voice 
away,and George Totman found himself staring 
after a ghost-white car that had vanished in 
the storm. 

He was alone; but the thought of the great 
flock speeding on to the town ahead was com- 
pany enough. Besides, he had too much to 
do, and to do quickly, to think of himself; 
for the snow was blocking his road, and the 
cold was getting at him. But how the wires 
overhead sang to him! How the sounding 
forest sang to him as he went back to give the 
horse a snatch of supper! 

He was soon on the road, where the wind 
at his back and the tall trees gave him 
protection. The four-wheeled wagon pulled 
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going until, toward eight o’clock, he drew up 
behind a lofty pile of slabs and sawdust at the 
old mill. 

A wilder storm never filled the resounding 
forests of the north. The old mill was far from 
being proof against the fine, icy snow; but 
when George rolled himself in his heavy 
blanket and lay down beside his dog, it was 
to go to sleep to the comfortable munching of 
the horse, and with the thought that Herbert 
and the turkeys were safe. 

And they were safe. It was late in the 
afternoon the next day that George, having 
left the wagon at the mill, came floundering 
behind the horse through the unbroken road 
into the streets of the junction, to find Herbert 
anxiously waiting for him, and the turkeys, 
with full crops, trying hard to go to roost inside 
their double-decked car. 





WITH A QUICK MOVEMENT, THE FRIGHTFUL BRUTE SEIZED THE FOOT. 
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™ ELLO, Lan- 
? don!’’ called 

the planter to 
his assistant. ‘‘Wake 
up! You’ve been 


ever since you ar- 
rived. Here’s one 
been right up to the 
bungalow in the night 
and lifted my poor billy-goat! You can thank 
your stars he didn’t take you instead. ’’ 

Outside in the misty dawn a knot of excited 
servants were gesticulating about the stake and 
the broken tether-rope. 

The old Sikh watchman bawled across the 
expanse of low-pruned tea-bush, to warn back 
the curious coolies. On the approach of the 
two sahibs he stepped forward. 

‘*Huzoor !’’ he addressed the manager. ‘‘It 
will not be forgotten by the sahib that before 
the making of the garden here, .I was village 
shikaree [big-game huntsman] in this region. 
Rarely since those days has a tiger troubled 
these parts. And now here hath come a ras- 
cally bagh and borne off the sahib’s lawn goat 
as a cat doth a mouse! The sahib hath exam- 
ined the footprints? A male, and one of the 
old-time baghs for size! 

‘*Now let the sahib hear my words, which 
are true words. Much dikh [trouble] will follow 
if this tiger be not slain. That the sahib 
knows. For what is the goat, though a big 
and fine goat, to a full-grown, far-come tiger? 
But a mouthful. So that to-night, without 
doubt, the beast will return and enter the cow 
enclosure, or perchance snatch a coolie. 

‘*Let now the sahib give me two coolies, men 
of the Santali jdt, and I will go forth into 
the jungle and find the lair of the sleeping tiger 
and the place of his feeding. Doubtless the 
sahib knows that the tiger, ere returning for 
fresh prey, will revisit the remains of his meal. 
‘A sniff to whet new appetite,’ they say. 

‘*There may the sahibs meet with this stealer 
of goats, and have notable sport in his slay- 
ing. Let but two Santalis be ordered to my 
assistance, and I will go forthwith and pre- 
pare a shooting-platform and make all ready 
for the sahibs’ shikar.’’ 

A few moments the manager stood thought- 
fully, then assented to the proposal. ‘‘I don’t 
feel so sure of that theory of the tiger revisit- 
ing the remains—not of so small a kill,’’ he 
remarked to Landon, as they ate ‘‘little break- 
fast.’? ‘‘But we can try it.’”’ 

Before noon the old shikaree returned from 
the jungle and reported that complete success 
had attended his quest. The tiger had been 
trailed to a patch of tall reeds, where he was 
sleeping through the heat of the day. Near 
the remains of the goat a platform had been 
prepared for the convenience and safety of the 








| sahibs in shooting. 


As the afternoon continued cloudy, the two 








planters, following single file after the old 
shikaree, made an early start. The manager 
carried over his shoulder an old elephant rifle, 
a heavy and terrible weapon. Landon, with 
secret exultation, carried his new .500 Express. 


He had noticed his senior stowing a revolver | - 


in his pocket—‘‘In case one of those lovely 
tree pythons gets too familiar.’’ Also, as the 
season was the early rains, both men protected 
themselves with high boots and stout leggings 
against the myriads of big jungle leeches. 

In less than a mile they came out on an 
expanse of high grass,—a former clearing, — 
which dipped slightly on their left toward the 
river; the abrupt verge of the forest extended 
before them on the right. Between the tall 
grass and the tree jungle ran a stretch of wild 
rice. In this low growth the shikaree showed 
them the remains of the ill-fated goat; some- 
where in the reeds beyond the high grass 
reposed the tiger. 

The old man turned and silently pointed 
up into a large banian-tree near by. On two 
horizontal branches the shooting-platform could 
be discerned, carefully swathed in concealing 
creepers and large leaves. 

The two planters hoisted themselves up by 
the hanging rope, and disposed themselves as 
comfortably as the cramped accommodation of 
the charpoy, or native bedstead, that had been 
used to make the platform, would allow. 
After drawing up the rifles, the manager made 
a sign of dismissal, and the shikaree and the 
two coolies retired—noisily, in order that the 
tiger, if awake, might be persuaded that all 
human intruders had retreated. The two 
planters settled to their silent vigil. 

At their backs and on the right the dense, 
creeper-festooned forest made a closed world 
of mystery and romance. In front of them 
the high grass permitted no glimpse of the 
swamp, where even now the tiger might be 
stirring. Landon for the tenth time exam- 
ined the sights of his rifle and fingered the 
trigger. The two men looked down at the 
pathetic relics of what had once been a pet, and 
eyed each other in tacit inquiry as to whether 
they had been foolish in coming to ‘‘sit over’’ 
a kill that had provided but one scant meal 
for the murderer. Would he come? 

For the present he did not. Instead, jackals 
began to slink out from the burrow-like runs 
in the high grass, while the vultures, that had 
hung above like sailing specks, began to circle 
lower and lower; and several crows boldly 
alighted and pecked at the bones. Soon, de- 
spite the silent but vigorous motions of the 
sportsmen, the ground was hidden by a jos- 
tling, squabbling smother of starveling jackals 
and repulsive vultures. Man was little feared 
by these chartered scavengers; but the uneasy 
turning of their heads and the pricking of their 
ears toward the swamp marked their lively 
dread of surprise by the lord of the feast. 

All at once there was a pause in the seething 
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hard through the piling snow, but the horse | 
had had an easy day, and George kept him | 
| off. The vultures ran a few feet, flapped noisily 


of that mass of fur and feathers. Kach jackal 
lifted his head, then lowered his tail, and slunk 


over the ground, and beat cumbrously up into 
the naked branches of a tall cotton-tree. Now 
the ears of the men caught a low droning, a 
steady, intense hum that swelled sonorously and 
fell, and seemed to come from everywhere and 
nowhere. Only the crows appeared unim- 
pressed by this ominous sound; they circled 
with noisy cawing above the swamp. Thé tones 
of the moving tiger changed to a rising roar, 
broken with hoarse grunts that seemed eloquent 
of ill humor. ' Then—silence. 

For a full half-hour, while the sunset chorus 
of insects gradually dispelled the stillness, the 
hunters waited in nerve-wracking suspense. 
Then a great hubbub arose in the forest directly 
behind them—shrill scolding and the sharp 
sound of monkeys throwing themselves vio- 
lently from leafy branch to branch. Landon 
glanced at the manager, who, without a 
word, began very slowly to slue his big 
bulk face-about on the charpoy. 

‘Tiger !’? The manager framed the 
word with his lips, while he attempted, 
by leaning out sidewise, to gain a view 
round the big bole. 

He was just reaching back for his rifle, 
when Landon saw him give a slight start. 
Still gazing intently into the thicket, the 
manager cautiously settled to a kneeling 
attitude, and slowly lifted the rifle to 
his shoulder. With fascinated interest 
Landon watched him point the muzzle, 
by successive movements, more and more 
steeply downward. Stretch as he would, 
he could see nothing; but a rank animal 
odor left no doubt what the rifle was 
covering. 

The manager’s cheek came to his shoul- 
der as he deliberately sighted, when— 
Cr-r-rack |! — the overstrained charpoy 
gave at a joint, and the manager plunged 
headlong and crashed into a thick byr- 
bush twelve feet below! 

Landon saved himself from following 
by clinging to the bough. Horritied and 
distraught at his friend’s dreadful peril, he 
stared down. He could now see the tiger, 
where it had sprung aside in the undercover. 

With ears laid back and a wide-mouthed 

snarl, the startled beast stood an instant motion- 
less. Soon the great yellow eyes became fixed 
with evident curiosity on the struggling man 
in the bush. The huge jaws closed, the terri- 
ble head thrust forward, and—snuffed audibly 
toward the helpless man! Then, inch by inch, 
with indescribable stealth and an aspect of 
growing ferocity, the tiger advanced ! 
As the manager lay now for a moment inert, 
his foot stuck out—the foot with which, shortly 
before, he had stirred the remains of the 
goat. 

With a quick movement, the frightful brute 
seized the foot in his jaws, jerked powerfully 
onee, then with a second effort slung the big 
man easily over his massive shoulder and 
trotted quietly away up the open stretch of 
rice weed. 

During these dreadful moments Landon had 
clung on, an enforced spectator of this horrible 
tragedy. Now he slid with a crash to the 
ground, rifle in hand. As he alighted, he 
shouted at the top of his voice and started 
madly after the tiger. 

At the sounds of close pursuit, the tiger 
turned swiftly with his burden and darted 
into the jungle. As Landon reached the spot 


where beast and man had disappeared, two © 


muffied reports sounded, and a short, sharp 
growl. Landon lurched aside as, with a crash 
of the undergrowth, a great striped bulk 
whizzed by at the height of his head. 

Whirling round, he saw the tiger clearing 
the tops of the ten-foot grass in a series of mag- 
nificent leaps. Away it bounded, some thirty 
rods; then, with the same marvelous speed 
and power, it came bounding back almost on 
its tracks. Up went Landon’s rifle, and he 
fired hastily as the striped terror came on. 
Midway of a twenty-foot leap, the tiger turned 
completely, tail over head, and striking the 
earth with a shaking thud, rolled over, quivered 
onee, and lay still. 

Turning at a sound behind, Landon was 
relieved to see the manager limping painfully 
toward the operi, while he stuffed something 
into his pocket. 

‘‘Are you hurt much? I’ve got him!’ 
shouted Landon, in a breath. 

**You’ve got him! I like that!’’ exclaimed 
the manager, hobbling up, then sitting down 
rather suddenly on the great striped body. 
‘*You haven’t learned yet how a tiger acts 
when he’s got his death-wound! Here, help 
me cut away this boot. Lucky I had on these 
leech-gaiters over high boots! Ah, I thonght 
so! One canine went right through. 

‘““Thanks for that yell of yours; it helped 
me get my wits. That revolver did come in 
handy, you see. 

‘*How ‘did I find the brute’s heart? Just 
felt for it. There’s some advantage in having 
skinned a good many tigers. Here comes the 
shikaree. Now we’ll skin this one. 

**And I believe he’s the biggest that I’ve 
bagged yet,’’ said the manager, as he grimly 
surveyed his fallen foe. ‘‘Certainly he is the 
one that I’m gladdest to see dead !’’ 
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DR Giese eRER 


Find let these altars, wreathed with 
flowers 
And piled with fruits, awake again 
Thanksgivings for the golden hours, 


The early and the latter rain! 
Whittier 


























FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE wish-bone that brings the best luck is 
the one with the most meat on it. 


LEASANT remarks bear repetition; but 
an unpleasant thing said once is already 
said once too.often. 


O quarter-back makes a winning play on a 
signal that he does not think of until after 
the game. 
HE person who gets the most out of Thanks- 


giving is the one who gives others the most 
to be thankful for. 


NE touch of tariff makes the whole world 

grin. New York appraisers have classified 
frogs as poultry, and Calcutta customs officers 
have decided that cotton lace undershirts are 
not wearing apparel, but hosiery. 
A MAN from the great Western plains, when 

asked what impressed him most in New 
York City, hesitated a moment, then said, 
‘Your tired eyes. I have noticed it at all 
hours of the day. The eyes of New York 
haven’t the openness or clearness of the eyes 
of the plains. They shift, somehow, and never 
seem at rest.’’ 


RN-RAISING contests are now held each 

year in increasing numbers in many parts 
of the country. In Missouri, sixty boys will 
attend the course in agriculture at the state 
university this winter, as a result of the 
offer of scholarship prizes by the railroads of 
that state to the boys who should grow each 
the best ten ears of corn in his county. 


PPROMIn ERS European Jews are raising 
funds for the establishment of a Jewish 
university at Jerusalem. In connection with 
it there is to be a large number of scholar- 
ships for students of existing universities. 
They will be chosen by an international board 
of Jewish professors and university teachers, 
and must spend a portion of each year in the 
Holy City in literary or archeological research. 


ANY American gtudents of medicine and 

surgery have gone to Germany for grad- 
uate work. Now the compliment is to be re- 
turned. A steamer-load of German medical 
men—three hundred of them—will come in a 
body next year to visit the leading hospitals and 
medical schools of this country. The party 
will include many of the great specialists of 
Germany. Their visit is a striking recognition 
of the remarkable progress of medical science 


in the United States. 
| ysemgepraponecet relates an interesting inci- 
dent of a recent athletic field-day at Nan- 
king in which many schoolboys took part. A 
boy from Tientsin, the hope of his school in 
the high jump, cleared the bar at a greater 
height than his rivals, but when he came 
down, his queue touched the bar and knocked 
it off. The missionary says that this trivial 
incident has had more influence in leading 
young men to cut off their queues than any 
arguments that have been advanced. 


EW things point more plainly to the general 
prosperity of the masses of the American 
people than the recently published savings- 
bank figures of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. The depositors are now more than 
nine and a half millions, and their deposits 
more than four billion two hundred million 
dollars. When the twentieth century began 
there were about six million savings-bank de- 
positors in the United States, with deposits of 
two and a half billion dollars. During the 
past year the increase in the number of deposi- 
tors has been almost half a million, and in 
deposits, one hundred and forty-two millions. 
HERE are two occupations that a man 
may follow from youth to old age with the 
smallest possible returns in material things, 
and yet never weary and never. regret his 
choice. One is prospecting, the other research 
work in science. The last is, of course, the 
nobler, and appeals most strongly to the culti- 
vated mind. Something of the spirit of this 
work animates the article by Prof. Percival 
Lowell, printed on another page. The consid- 
eration of any great scientific problem broadens 
the mind and enlarges the understanding. 





Professor Lowell’s topic, ‘‘The Duration of 
the Earth,’’ has the added advantage of not 
being liable to early exhaustion. 

* © 


ALL’S WELL. 


We leap to the infinite dark as sparks from the anvil. 
Thou leadest, O God! All’s well with the troopers that 


follow. Louise Imogen Guiney. 


® ¢ 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 

T is the general custom to make Thanksgiving 
a family day—and, in keeping it, to celebrate 
the domestic and individual comforts. Even 

if there is no great danger of transforming the 
holiday of the ascetic Puritans into a feast-day 
of smug and well-fed materialism, there seems 
to be a growing tendency toward narrowness 
in its observance. Thanksgiving day was orig- 
inally set apart as a day of thankfulness for 
the blessings in the life of the community rather 
than in the life of the individual. 

Since those early times the community has 
grown into the state, and the state has become 
an essential part of a nation. Thanksgiving 
day should now be a day for celebrating what 
is sound and hopeful in our national life. 
Although it is. well for every man on Thanks- 
giving day to have a humble consciousness of 
his individual blessings, he should not forget to 
contemplate those things for which the nation 
as a nation, and he as a patriot, should be most 
thankful. ‘ 

Let us take our most extreme type of pessi- 
mist, the man who is reluctant to admit any 
cause for great national satisfaction or congratu- 
lation. He may be the kind of person who 
maintains that politics is corrupt and corrupt- 
ing, that graft is everywhere, that misrepresen- 
tation pervades all channels, that self-seeking is 
stronger than the sense of public honor. He 
may feel that while one set of men is success- 
fully twisting laws of good intent into instru- 
ments of evil, another set of men is struggling 
in vain to effect good results through crude and 
ineffective laws. ‘The problems of the trusts 
and the tariff and the high cost of living seem 
to him, as at present discussed, prolific merely 
of unprofitable and inconclusive wrangling. 

How can such a man find any reasons for 
thankfulness outside of his own private and 
personal concerns? If any broadening and 
hopeful thoughts can be suggested to him for 
Thanksgiving day, they may surely be shared 
by all other citizens, and made a theme for 
universal thankfulness. 

To the man of this type, we suggest that what- 
ever are the defects of our present industrial and 
political arrangements, they are due primarily 
to our extraordinarily rapid, vigorous and pros- 
perous growth. The great combinations of 
capital, the revolutionary agencies of swift 
transmission and transportation, the imme- 
diate need of natural resources, either remote 
or undreamed-of, are phenomena that have 
arisen within an astonishingly short space of 
time. What wonder if they have occasioned 
confusion and uncertainty, sometimes offered 
opportunity to the unscrupulous, and sometimes 
brought disaster to the innocent! A generation 
has hardly had time to grow up in the presence 
of some of these overawing problems, The gen- 
eration that is now growing up is being taught, 
is teaching itself, not to be overawed by them, 
but to accept them as its responsibilities, and 
to deal with them intelligently, wisely and 
justly. In the younger generation there is less 
prejudice, more study, more thought than in 
that which preceded it. There is a more in- 
tense national consciousness, a more active, 
intelligent, eager interest in the national health, 
a stronger desire to be of service. Therein lies, 
even for the pessimist, if he will but look, as 
Whitman says, ‘‘into the faces of the young 
men, ’’ a reason for being patriotically thankful. 

For those evils and disturbances that ac- 
company progress, remedies will always be 
found; it is only the evils and disturbances 
resulting from decay that are incurable. And 
if our extreme pessimist whispers that America 
has begun to decay, he simply has not looked 
into the faces of the young men. 


* 


PRESIDENTS AND POLICIES. 
RESIDENT Taft has no hesitation in 
Pp speaking of his policy. President Roose- 
velt before him used the term fre- 
quently. The people have now become fully 
accustomed to the fact that their Presidents 
have policies, and that they use all the power 
that their position gives them to secure the 
adoption of the measures that constitute those 
policies. 
It was not always so. Whoever will éonsult 
a file of some strong Republican paper for the 
years 1866 and 1867 will discover what a 





usurpation of power was felt in President 


Andrew Johnson’s use of the phrase ‘‘my 
policy.’? It was then held that it was the 
function of Congress alone to have a policy, 
and that the President’s duty was confined to 
an approval or disapproval of the measures 
that Congress passed and laid before him for 
his signature. 

In fact, that was the accepted theory until 
recently. From Washington’s time downward 
the President formally recommended matters to 
the consideration of Congress, and sometimes 
made the specific recommendation that this 
measure or that be passed. But even so posi- 
tive a character as Jackson never presented 
measures in definite form, or insisted that 
they should be passed in that form and no 
other. 

This is not intended as a criticism of Mr. 
Roosevelt or Mr. Taft. It is merely a state- 
ment of the historical fact that the office of the 
President has grown and developed. So has 
the office of Speaker. So has the Constitution 
as a whole. 

Probably there will be Presidents hereafter 
who will go beyond Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft 
in formulating and enforcing their policies. 
That is the way a tendency usually works. A 
strong man exercises more power in his office 
than did his predecessors. His successors claim 
and exercise equal power; and then comes 
another strong man to extend the power still 
further. When one of them goes too far, the 
people have the remedy in their own hands. 
They curb him, as the House of Representatives 
curbed Mr. Cannon when they thought he had 
become too powerful. 


* © 


AT TABLE. 
A civil guest 
Will no more talk all, than eat all the feast. 
George Herbert. 


¢ ¢ 


YOUNG MEN AND MANNERS. 
his ‘‘Sketches and Travels in London,’’ 

Thackeray repeats the story of a ‘‘gentleman 

who, when a crowd of young bucks and bloods 
in the crush-room of the opera were elbowing 
a lady there,—a lady lonely, ugly and unpro- 
tected,—went up respectfully and offered her 
his arm, took her down to his carriage, which 
was in waiting, and walked home himself 
through the rain; and twenty years afterward 
had ten thousand a year left him by this very 
old lady as a reward for that one act of polite- 
ness. ”? 

The story comes down from the eighteenth 
century. Perhaps it was the original source 
of the sweet streams of fiction that so greatly 
refreshed the desert of Sunday-school life a gen- 
eration ago. They are now supposed to have 
run dry. Perhaps that is a mistake, for only 
a little while ago a young New Yorker fell heir 
to over a hundred thousand dollars because, 
fifteen years before, he had had the courtesy to 
give his sleeping-car berth to an elderly woman, 
a stranger, who had been unable to get one. 

Neither of these simple little acts sprang 
from any thought of personal profit or reward. 
They were the outcome of true courtesy, which 
is kindness of heart coupled with perception. 
But both rewards were deserved. 

Every woman likes and values politeness for 
its own sake, and particularly when she is drift- 
ing into the difficult port of middle age, too old 
for the attentions paid to youth and beauty, 
and too young for the consideration due to age. 
Every woman who has a son does well to train 
him in thoughtfulness, in care and considera- 
tion for those older than himself. It is pecul- 
iarly a mother’s privilege, for the average 
father is too happy in his cheerful philosophy 
that ‘‘the boy will come out all right.’’ 

Home is the place where the worst as well 
as the best manners are learned, and intimacy 
is the teacher. Sometimes neglected boys do 
‘geome out all right’’ by instinct; but early 
direction is surer, and is rarely wasted. 

The thought of reward should of course never 
be even suggested, but the incidents referred 
to above, although they may not point a moral, 
do adorn a tale. 


* ¢ 


CHINA. 

HINA is to-day the spot of earth on 
‘& which the eyes of all intelligent observers 
are fixed. Its people aré the one great 
nation of the globe that maintains a peculiar 
civilization and that is under a government the 
like of which is to be seen nowhere else. And 
the nation is on the eve of great events, which 
may ultimately modify its civilization and con- 
form its government to the standards of the 

rest of the world. 
The intelligence that comes to us from 
China is confused and often misleading. So 





far as the government is able to control the 





transmission of news, that which we get is 
purposely misleading. But there are agencies 
for getting at the truth, and a person who can 
sift the truth out of the mass of falsehood, 
can get a fairly correct outline of the situation. 
Obviously, such a process of sifting is beyond 
the power of average readers; they must wait 
until it is undertaken by those who have access 
at first hand to the facts. 

Meanwhile there is one fact in regard to 
the movement taking place in China that 
it is important to keep constantly in mind, 
namely, that it is a dual movement. There is 
a military and popular rebellion against the 
government, and particularly against the 
Manchu dynasty; and there is a political at- 
tack upon the form of government. The two 
revolts may yet be fused into one, but up to 
this time they are distinct. 

The military rebellion that broke out in 
Wachang had, not for its cause, but for its 
occasion, the summary execution of three or 
four men who were suspected and were prob- 
ably guilty of a plot against the government. 
That rebellion*has spread, and has been gen- 
erally successful. No one knows how numer- 
ous are its sympathizers in the empire at large. 

Wholly independent of the Wuchang revolt 
is the movement in the National Assembly to 
put an end to absolutism and to establish a 
constitutional gover t. The mov t is 
successful, as far as the exacting of official 
promises can make it so. No doubt those prom- 
ises were made through fear that the military 
and the political agitators would make common 
cause, and be too much for the government. It 
remains to be seen how much the promises are 
worth if the military revolt can be suppressed. 

That is the one thing in the Chinese situation 
on which attention should be fixed. The details 
of the conflict are intricate and difficult to follow 
from a distance, even with the help of the map 
and a thorough reading of the despatches from 
China. 
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A TRANSFER. 

= HE Companion’’ feels complimented by 
i the receipt of many letters asking what 
has become of the two articles that, 

until recently, have occupied a place in the 
fourth column of this page. Evidently the 
articles are read—and liked.” They have not 
been dropped, but merely moved from one 
place to another, in order to gain space for 
additional editorial matter. One of them will 
be found on the page containing the poetry, 
the other on the page containing the medical 


article. 
* & 


PAYING BILLS. 
HE most astonishing items of social life 
:} generally come from Newport. More 
than half of them are so silly that you 
can only hope they are untrue; but the follow- 
ing report may be one of those that are correct: 

‘*Every one seems to be paying up promptly,” 
a Newport deputy sheriff is credited with 
saying, ‘‘and this is a serious matter with my 
business. ’” 

The poor fellow had evidently been passing 
a dull season. The summer residents had run 
counter to tradition, and had paid their trades- 
men’s accounts with bewildering promptness. 
This year it was the sheriff who suffered dis- 
tress. It makes all the difference in the world 
whose ox is gored. 

But assuming this latest libel on Newport 
society to have a certain basis of truth, all who 
are not sheriffs may take some comfort fron 
it. The notorious fact about the tardy pay- 
ment of bills is that the worst delinquents 
are frequently those with the largest bank- 
accounts. Their delinquency is due, perhaps 
most often of all, to the same lack of imagi- 
nation that led the French queen to ask 
why those who were suffering for bread did 
not eat cake. These tardy folk know that they 
can pay their bills, and that they will some 
day; but, ignorant or forgetful of what it 
means to do without things because they cannot 
be paid for, they do not put themselves in the 
place of those who look day after day in vain 
for the long overdue check. 

The wholesale dealer from whom the trades- 
man has bought his wares feels no compunc- 
tion corresponding to that which keeps the 
retail shopkeeper from dunning his careless 
patrons. Between the upper and the nether 
millstone the poor tradesman has a horrid, 
grinding time of it. 

But there seems to be a ray of light ahead. 
The social customs of a country are largely 
influenced, for better or worse, by those who 
are most conspicuously placed. When a New- 
port sheriff finds his occupation gone, general 
business may be expected to ‘‘look up. ’’ 

Meanwhile it is a good rule for those who 
































can pay their bills promptly to do so, and for 
those who cannot to think twice before having 
anything ‘‘charged.’’ A charge is reasonably 
sure to explode when the first of the month 
comes round. 

«Bo & 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE LONG FOREST OF AFRICA.—One 

of the great natural treasures of Africa, to 
the need of preserving which attention is being 
directed, is the immense extratropical forest 
that extends almost unbroken from the extreme 
southern end along the eastern highlands to 
the equator. There are gaps in it, and the trees 
change in kind somewhat with change of lati- 
tude, but upon the whole, it has the same 
character throughout. The altitude above the 
sea changes regularly with decrease of latitude. 
Near the Cape the forest grows at sea-level ; 
in Natal and the Transvaal its altitude in- 
creases to 3,000, 4,000 and 5,000 feet; and on 
approaching the equator it rises to 7,000, and 
finally to 10,000 feet. In the equatorial high- 
lands the growth is very vigorous, and the 
forest is enriched with the ‘‘pencil cedar’’ of 
Abyssinia. ° 


TEADYING SHIPS.—In the new steamer 
General, built at Hamburg, the inven- 
tion of Mr. H. Frahm for counteracting the 
rolling of vessels at sea has been adopted. It 
consists of a U-shaped tank, placed crosswise 
° inside the hull, with one 

arm rising on each side 
of the vessel. This tank, 
which is partly filled 
with water, is so propor- 
tioned that the period of 
oscillation of the water, 
which rushes from one 
side to the other as the ship rolls, is exactly half 
the period of oscillation imparted to the vessel 
by the impulsion of the waves. The result 
is that as the ship tips one way the water in 
the tank rises on the opposite side, and, by its 
weight, counteracts the effect of the waves. 
The arms of the tank are about 16 feet broad, 
and it occupies but little space compared with 
the size of the vessel. Similar tanks have 
been placed in two other vessels built at 
Hamburg. 
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HE CLIMATE OF THE ANTARCTIC. 

Doctor Nordenskjéld, a Swedish antarctic 
explorer, in a recent description of the climate 
of the south polar regions, declares that the 
antarctic summer is beyond comparison the cold- 
est in the world. At thestation of the Swedish 
antarctic expedition, latitude 64° 22’ south, the 
mean temperature for the three summer months 
was 28° Fahrenheit, or almost as cold as Stock- 
holm in winter. Antarctic winters, however, 
are not so cold as in northern continental 
regions, such as Siberia, although the temper- 
ature is at least as low as that of most arctic 
islands and stretches of coast, at the same dis- 
tance from the north pole. The mean average 
temperature of the antarctic regions is pre- 
sumably the lowest in the world. 


* 


ATS AND THE PLAGUE.—The under- 

secretary for India estimates that during 
the last 15 years 7,500, - 
000 deaths from plague 
have occurred in that 
country, and yet, al- 
though it has been 
scientifically shown 
that this terrible 
disease is conveyed to 
human beings by rat 
fleas, there are actu- 
ally districts where re- 
ligious opposition exists 
to rat-killing and inoculation. The greatest 
difficulty is met in overcoming ‘‘prejudice and 
ignorance, habit and apathy.’’ Great numbers 
of people not only con- 
tinue to live in houses 
that are not rat-proof, 
but they treat the rat 
almost as a domestic 
animal, and refuse to 
trap or kill it. Wher- 
ever sanitary rules can 
be enforced, the ravages of the plague are 
arrested. It has been excluded from the jails 
and from the native army. 





Rat Flea of India. 
Much enlarged. 





Plague Rat of India. 
One-eighth life size. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


OBACCO TRUST PLAN.—On November 

8th the United States Circuit Court for the 
southern district of New York approved the 
American Tobacco Company’s plan for disso- 
lution and reorganization under the order of 
the Supreme Court. The business of the com- 
pany is to be shared with three other companies. 
Five accessory companies, including the lico- 
rice, tin-foil and cigar companies, are to be 
broken up into 10 corporations; and other sub- 
sidiaries are to be still further divided. For- 
eign business is to be made independent of 
domestic by the ending of agreements with 
foreign companies for the division of territory 








and business in this country and abroad. The 
factories and the brands are to be divided among 
the new companies. The court denied the 
request of the Attorney-General that the gov- 
ernment be allowed to ask for a modification of 
the plan at any time within five years if com- 
petition had not been restored. 
& 


RESIDENT Taft returned to Washington 
on November 12th, after an absence of eight 
weeks in the West and South, during which 
he traveled 15,000 miles and made nearly 350 
speeches. His last formal 
| fh. | address was made on No- 
} = vember 9th, at the dedica- 
oF 4 tion of a granite building, 
| erected at a cost of $112, 
000, on the Lincoln om, 
near Hodgenville, Ken- 
tucky. This building en- 
closes and protects the log 
cabin in which Lincoln 
was born in 1809. The 
exercises were in charge 
of the Lincoln Farm Association, which raised 
the money for the memorial building, together 
with a fund of $50,000 for its maintenance. 
& 


EW MEXICO, at its first election prepara- 
tory to statehood, accepted the changes in 
its constitution that Congress ordered, chose 
a Republican legislature, and elected Mr. 
McDonald, Democrat, governor. 
& 


RIZES IN JOURNALISM. — The late 

Joseph Pulitzer, by his will, published 
November 13th, left a large sum to Columbia 
University, to provide a number of annual 
prizes. They are: $1,000 for the best suggestion 
for the improvement of the school of journalism 
to be founded in the university; a gold medal, 
costing $500, for the most meritorious service 
rendered by a newspaper; $1,000 for the best 
history of the public service of the press during 
the previous year; $500 for the best editorial 
article; $1,000 for the best example of re- 
porter’s work ; $1,000 each for the best Ameri- 
can novel and play; $2,000 for the best book 
on American history; and $1,000 for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic service. 
Five traveling scholarships of $1,500 each are 
also founded, three for students of the school 
of journalism, one for students of art, and one 
for students of music. 





THE LINCOLN BUILDING 


& 


NCORPORATED PHILANTHROPY. — 

The Carnegie Corporation, to which Andrew 
Carnegie has given $25,000,000 in bonds of the 
United States Steel Corporation, was chartered 
under the laws of New York on November 
10th. Mr. Carnegie is president and James 
Bertram is secretary. Its object is to take 
over ‘‘the business of founding and aiding 
libraries and educational institutions, which 
has been carried on by Mr. Carnegie for many 
years.’? The Steel Corporation bonds will 
yield an annual income of $1,250,000. 


& 


ING GEORGE AND INDIA. — King 

George, accompanied by Queen Mary and 
a large suite, sailed for India from Portsmouth, 
in the Medina, on November 11th, to attend 
the durbar at Delhi, India. There, on Decem- 
ber 12th, he will proclaim his coronation. A 
commission, consisting of Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Loreburn and Viscount Morley of Black- 
burn, has been created to act for the King 
during his absence. 


& 


RTHUR J. BALFOUR, who has been 
leader of the Conservatives in the British 
Parliament since the retirement of his uncle, 
the late Lord Salisbury, resigned the leader- 
ship on November 8th. This was because of 
the dissatisfaction within the party over his 
refusal to force the creation of enough peers to 
pass the bill destroying the veto power of the 
House of Lords. Andrew Bonar Law was 
chosen on November 13th to succeed him in 
the leadership in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Law was born in Canada, is a successful 
fron merchant in Glasgow, and has been a 
member of Parliament since 1900. He was 
parliamentary secretary for the board of trade 
under Balfour in 1902-5, and is an ardent be- 
liever in protective duties. 


+ 


HINA.—Canton and Foochow were taken 

by the revolutionists on November 9th, 
with little opposition. On the next day Nan- 
king, which had gone over to the rebels, was 
retaken by the imperial troops, and many non- 
combatant Chinese were slaughtered. Thir- 
teen imperial ships at Shanghai went over to 
the rebels on November 13th. On the same 
day Yuan Shi Kai, whom the regent has been 
urging to accept the premiership, arrived in 
Peking with 2,000 troops. He was at once put 
in command of all the troops in the vicinity. 

ca) 

ECENT DEATHS.—William Clark Rus- 

sell, writer of many famous sea tales, died 
November 8th, aged 67 years. —— Howard Pyle, 
artist and author, died November 9th, aged 58 
years. 
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The only sure preventive of deposits 
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“scratch off a 


You can 
i with any old 


few lines’ 


kind of a pen, but when you have 
real writing to do and lots of it, 
your pen needs to be a 








7 For College, School, Society or Lodge, 
WY Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
mailed free upon request. Either style of 
pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 
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jpencerian Pens don’t scratch, splotch or 
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writing paper. under any. hand writing. 
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and 2 good penholders sent for 10 cts. 
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“Here is A Gift That All Will Enjoy” 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 
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It is a GIFT to be tr 
seeidiantereos, 
bers of the family. This NEW 
CREATION is far more than 
a single volume,—more than 
a single gift. It is truly a 
library in one book, equiva- 
lent in type matter to a 15 
volume encyclopedia. 


The New International is un- 
questionably the ove gift more than 


any other that is useful, practical, authoritative, 
The gift longest to be re- 


lasting, attractive. 
membered after the holiday season 


400,000 WORDS. 2700 PAGES. 6000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The only Dictionary with the New Divided Page. 


pages, ill etc. Mention The Youth's 
jon and receive FREE a set of pocket maps. 
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'ARRIORS, to whom the wheat bows a comely 
head, 
Conquerors, whose kindly steel wins the world its 
bread, 
Polar zone and polar zone bound the battle-plain 
Where ye strive and famine flies, reapers of the 
grain! 
South to north your legions march, up the rolling 
sphere ; 
Every day is harvest day, somewhere, all the year. 
Though our northern fields may sleep, locked in 
frost and rime, 
Somewhere, ever-gracious earth rings with har- 
vest-time. 


Close in summer’s fragrant wake, through the 
waving lands, 

Trampling up our spinning globe come the reaper 
bands. 

Ranged from sunset Oregon east to broad Cathay, 

Twenty miles, forty miles, sixty miles a day, 

Million-armed, the sun-browned host moves with 
one design ; 

Northward, ever northward, rolls the world’s great 
harvest line. 


Argentina’s plains were reaped as the year began. 

March: Her dusky harvesters billowed Hindustan. 

April: Tawny Mexico hailed the troop’s advance. 

June: The steady cradle-seythes swept the dales 
of France. 

August: North to Idaho barn and bin are stored. 

Last, in far Canadian vales gieans a sturdy horde. 


Up the world, round the world, up the world again 


Swings the never-resting steel that wins the food 
of men. 
Million-armed, a sun-browned host moves with 
one design ; 
Northward, ever northward, rolls the world’s great 
harvest line. 
*® ¢ 
A LESSON FROM NAAMAN. 
MONG the most 
pitiful things 
in life is the 
sorrow of the 
worthy family, one 
unworthy member 
of which has fallen 
into disgrace. No 





one who has not 
faced such a 
tragedy, either in his own family or in the 
confidence of intimate friendship with another 
household, can know or even imagine the hu- 
miliation, the strange and horrible sense of 
uncleanness that pure-minged people experi- 
ence, when guilt, publicity and the discovery 
of the evil come, like filthy birds, and perch 
upon their rooftree. 

In one such case a young man had gone 
astray. Thestory of his downfall had filled the 
papers, and pictures of the innocent members 
of the family had been printed beside the por- 
trait of the young man himself. His sister, 
when the horror of the thing burst.upon her, 
fled to the home of a friend, into whose arms 
she threw herself and burst into passionate 
and bitter tears. 

“*T can never look any one in the face again !’’ 
she declared. ‘‘I feel as if I must ery out, as 
the lepers were compelled to cry, ‘Unelean ! 
Unelean |’ ’’ 

‘‘My dear, nobody blames you. ‘Everybody 
pities you.’’ 

‘‘T know they do, but the pity is harder to 
bear than blame would be. Oh, you can’t 
know how I feel the shame of it! You 
can’t imagine the humiliation, the agony of it 
all!’’ 

**But, my dear, you cannot always live under 


this clond. You have everything to live for— | g 


home, edneation, culture, friends —’’ 

‘*Yes, I know. Everybody tells me that. 
But it reminds me of the list of fine things the 
Bible says about Naaman—and then the awful 
words, ‘But he was a leper!’ ’’ 

The friend waited a little, and then brought 
her Bible. 

“*T recently read,’’ she began, quietly, “‘a 
sermon on that text by a young English min- 
ister. Naaman was a leper. There was no 
denying it. But it was not his fault, and 
partly because of what people knew him to be, 
and partly because of the qualities that he 
showed in that terrible experience, he deserves 


to be highly thought of, even apart from his ms 


cure. In his home he was still loved, still 
honored by his servants. He was respected 
and liked by his soldiers, and welcomed by the 
king. He was a habitual attendant on the 
services of the temple. He was a leper, but 
he faced the fact, and made the best of what 
life had for him. 

‘*He was a leper, but he had the confidence 
of the king. He was honorable, he was a 


would have been, even if he had never recov- 
ered !’’ 

‘*T never thought of it in that way.’’ 

‘*No. You never needed the lesson till now. 
You are not a leper. You are a dear, pure, 
sweet girl; but you must face, in one way or 
another, this terrible fact. 

‘*There are various ways in which people 
meet calamity. Some curse, some rave, some 
sulk, some lie down supinely and die. Others 
meet it bravely, and suddenly find that their 
religion is meant to help them in just such an 
affliction, and does help them.’’ 


‘*But to think of having to face this all my | fi 


life !’” 

‘*You are not to face it all your life. Little 
by little, it will drop out of people’s minds, 
and out of your own mind. In time it will be 
only a sad but subdued memory; a terrible 
dream now, seldom remembered and almost 
obliterated. God loves you; your friends love 
you and trust you. If they knew how, they 
would make you feel their love even more than 
they do. Believe in God and your friends, 
and face the world with courage. 

“The way in which Naaman met his ter- 
rible sorrow when he had no hope, proved, in 
a very strange and wonderful manner, the 
means by which, at last, his healing came.’’ 


¢ ¢ 


THE INTERESTING SNAIL. 


F you wish to examine a snail, place him on a 
| piece of glass. He is a cold-blooded creature, 
and contact with a warm hand probably induces 
in him somewhat the same sensation thatwe should 
experience if we were placed on top of the kitchen 
range. The coolness of the glass will be agreeable 
to the snail, and he will travel along peaceably 
by expanding and contracting his broad, sucker- 
like foot. 
_.-. horns, = et ory are protruded ene inguir- 


g manner er be 
hit, he will probabl waik on until = ies 
e in contact with 1 it. Then the feelers are 
witharawe and waved about in an effort to see the 
obstruction more clearly; for each feeler has at 
its end a small, ect, but still diseernible 
eye, that is capable, at least, of distinguishing | ‘ 
wapresn 5 and darkness. 
A snail’s manner of withdraw his horns is 
‘g~~y He does not them back, 
bodily, their receptacles, turns them 


inside ate st as one sometimes turns the fingers 


jove 
Piet é creature has a sense of smell, and also 
a oy well-developed ear, which lies close to the 


oubtlen bbe ahi ‘carefully at at his right sid side, 


—zemaere 








+ need no at all. The 
8 built up teem lime in the plants on 
ds. The creatures are never found 





HE gentlemen who are delegated to go to 
Washington and make the nation’s laws are 


; 
E 
! 
: 





nations, were permitted to go unpunished. 
About ht Mr. a was t 
Sees Ss Speen. He had, he said, no excuse 


y,” he continued, 
was ‘ht here. 

is no sort of excuse for absence without leave.” 
“I move that the gentleman from Iowa be 


ve thousand dollars,” Lo the facetious 
of | one of Henderson’s colleagues. 





7a gocene ne motion!” shouted twenty or more 
members, all of them Henderson’s friends. 

“It is moved and seconded,” said er Car- 
lisle, my the from Iowa ned five 
thousand do Those in favor of 
"Heehadiea 

red de S shouted “Aye!” 
“Those opposed will say rene, 3 


aes ni agonized voice was alone in yelling 
There was but one way to slip out of the joke 
and prevent the motion from being carried, and 
that was for the ~ 7 3 to overrule the House. 
“The noes have it,” said he, gravely. “The 
is excused.” 


* ¢ 


NOTHING TO IT. 


NCLE” Ozias Hood had been haled into 
the court of justice to answer a charge of 
assault and battery preferred by a neigh- 
bor. He was a bony, round-shouldered giant with a 
hawk-like cast of countenance and a nasal twang, 
whose appearance and remarks invariably com- 
manded the attention of his hearers. On this 
oecasion he was additionally conspicuous, since 
he was, as he declared, “all het up” by the pro- 
ceedings. 

ae he received Lt ag 





mighty man of valor; and by him God gave 
deliverance to his nation. What a record that | “24 


Vigorously agalnat an an 
“Why, “a fg onthe te he' matter and 





business!”’ he asserted with emphasis. - 
I snummy, to make a fuss about st 
a little thing as that. os, it's all setth 
“Tell us low it was,” said the 
short story. 


“ , jud 
It’s ty. -- A ie Jad note 


of it in 

nh see, I was talking politics a little mite with 
Mr. there,” he continued, pointing to the 
Seealaaien who sat near, with a ESendaze over 
one eye. “It was out for’ard of Bent’s store, and 
I was d'that he 5 oon @ as a thirty-foot well when I 
netWinat was that he seemed riled at something I said.” 


bi? a aoe mentioni He went on 


—— things about Horace Greel —e 
he yoy That what he could do,~stul that 
didn’t believe a word of, and I told him 

“*He’s am rantankerous old ond ei “said I. 


bat? 
be 


we wena’ you mean?’ said 

Prhat’s a I said,’ said I. ‘He’s a pusillani- 
mous old re 

Pp: ‘You're a oP oni he.” 

“You are gettin there, ” observed the judge, 


aryl cen “What next?” 
ing much. I hit him a little and he 
rolled | two or three times. There, I’ve told 
the whole business. That’s all — was to o it.” 
“Five — remarked his honor. 
“T snummy!” said Uncle Ozias. 


THANKSGIVING) 


By Annetta _/. Robinson, 


Bi) 
EN 


HEN with wheat and corn the bins are filled, 
And the noise of the gathering-in is stilled ; 

When the trees are bare, and the fields are brown, 
And the feathery flakes come floating down ; 
When the ground is hard and the skies are gray, 
And the skaters skim o’er the ice away; 
When the cattle stand in their stalls, content, 
And munch the clover the summer sent; 
‘When the wood-house shelters the wood-piles neat, 
And the cellar is stored with the things to eat ; 
When the house is banked ’gainst the winter storm, 
And all within is snug and warm; 
When the days are short and the evenings long, 


t of | Then rings the glad Thanksgiving song. 


* ¢ 


A HASTY JUDGMENT. 

DON’T see how that man ever built up such a 

large business,” said Mr. Boyd, as he took off 

his overcoat. He had been making some pur- 
chases of a man with whom he had not previously 
had dealings. The remark led Mrs. Boyd to ask 
what the matter was, and whether the prices were 
higher than they should have been. Her husband 
replied that, on the contrary, they were lower than 
he had been paying. Then he went on: 

“T have always su that a man’s manner 
had a great deal to do with his success. man 
likes to deal with a genial a. but this man, 
Montague, is anything but He has a most 
indifferent, heey manner.’ 

“In that case,” declared irs. eg , indignantly, 


did 
“Well, when I asked him a rain, he showed 
me — a of A~ various kinds, and gave _ the 


prices a as if he didn’t 
whether 21 ought or not. ~ 

“There tt is in those b: * hie said, pointing 
tothem. ‘Customers can at it for themselves. 


woe 1 have all I can do to 
aul 

“Just as I was coming away I thought I’d ask 
him if he knew of any one w 0 wanted to buy a| 5 


a eee. He threw up his hand as if to wave 
ff, and = ‘I don’t know anything outside 
of “this ’puilding.”” 


a ~ a delight to his family,’’ Mrs. Boyd is 


reyes, I couldn’t hy Aw, thinking how pleasant he 


‘still, Fred, d said, with the oot patty 
of her sex in ‘shifting her position, “I don 
but that i better go there if you can aed do 

better. know we_ have been so dissatisfied 
with Grant & Fisher. You said the ‘other day you 
never = 4 another ping there 

“Yes, I know, but— Well, 1 eclare, the new 
man is prompt, anyway!” Mr. Boyd exclaimed, as 
he ed out of the window. “Here is my grain 
be hurried out to the laden wagon 





the driver unload the 
sof eran. He was a rather intelligent-looking 
young fe fellow, and after he had finished unloading, 
stood a moment by the empty wagon, talking 

with Mr. Boyd. 





as | wonder" what they are born of she thou 
suburban I 


with the inte rest in details 
said he came in, “Dye 


“Well,” 
another lesson’ on the danger of hasty 
—— I know whether that driver 
our conversation this morni 
‘anted to explain, or AF but he said just now 
Ttisn’t very strange th at Mr. Montague aets kind 
queer some As it?’ 
asked him what he meant. He said, ‘Well, 
simotints his manner is a little queer lately. He’s 
e. mighty fine an eg - a + 
e inte’ rest in 
but it’s 


oesn’t seem 
thi ~ys fy 2 ind” of] lost his 
no wonder. “Within two years he’s fost his wife 
and four children. All went with. eonsumption. 
The last child was buried yesterday.’ ” 
® ¢ 
SALLY AND “MISS HARRIET.” 





whose birth has been so widely noticed this 
year, was, in her late teens, a pupil-teacher 
in the famous Hartford Female Seminary, of 
which her sister Catherine was principal. One of 
the pupils there, gay and audacious Sally Willis, 
daughter of the founder of The Youth’s Compan- 
ion, used to tell her granddaughter many stories 
of schoolgirl pranks and frolies, never shared, but 
always sympathized with by the gentle, dreamy, 
yet humor-loving and universally beloved ‘‘Miss 
Harriet.” She never told tales, and occasionally 
intereeded for offenders. Long years after their 
school-days, Mrs. Stowe wrote to James Parton, 
Sally’s husband, a charming letter, in which, after 
disposing of the business she had with him, she 
said: 
“Furthermore, I believe you have a claim on a 
oo naughty rl in — I still retain an in- 
st, and who, I grieve to any, one aie a ae stole a 
pie —* did feloniously excite and re- 


| enose 0 Beecher Stowe, the centenary of | Mary.” 


ellion some five or six other ee —_— 
ple between eleven and twelve o’elock in d 
f the laws of the nm breach-of the 


pente. Ask her if it is not so, “and if she re- 
members curling her hair with leaves from her 





er’n a dog- | 





Perhaps she has long been penitent— 


be 


_ It was Sally herself who undertook to throw it 
out the window, did so; but she gqerronly 
missed the amazed countenance an ad of 





8 ven 
mg Se the ‘moonlight 
ze her, od she leaned far out to 


taaneh th the = am be issile; and next , natu- 
waey ane ed toa solemn conference 
with the he principal. Wi Whether h her frankness and her 
unger sufficed, or whether on 
srriet” intereeded, there were no further 
quences than an item on her next-term bill, “TO 
one pie-plate, six ~ nl 
It is kerry at the letter led to a 
renewal of old friendship fm eng mei rae grand 
mothers, both disti: aes the ' —_ 





one the former “ coat te her 
“dear little Sally,” Ly to the world as Fanny 


Fern—“the with a head of curls 
with a qaunt® tthe boamoe tipped ie one side, and 
laughing blue — 

*® ¢ 


OUR MOTHER TONGUE. 


T= professor of English, who was taking a 
vacation trip on horseback through the hills, 
had occasion to make notes of a good many 
quaint and interesting expressions employed by 
the sturdy mountaineers. The one that pleased 
him most, says a writer in the Boston Herald, was 
a use of the little word “but,” which showed a 
charming lack of prejudice against allowing it to 
occupy an unusually prominent position in the 
sentence. 


The pay had ridden for hours, and oad — 
of the f the guides suggested that it might bé possible 
0 guides m sible 

to get a bite to eat at one of the mountaineers’ 


“I know you can get corn bread there,” he 
The oleh ep volunteered ‘0 with the guide 
on the sennneloahe b ost of 


to a hut high wu 
% di yo garden co-r sur- 


the corn bread 
eee and w the gate ———— > 
ous! 


its hinges a began barkin Simultaneou 
a fat oman cteed er way trough the door, 
approached the men at the gate 
What d’ pa ps want?” she called. 
“Madam,” said the professor, ““would you be so 
kind as to by us whether we can get any corn 
bread here 
“Corn bread!” 
“Yes, corn bread,” he “We'd like to 
~e a : ?” Then 
0’ Sa) 
she chuckled to yeas. and her manner grew 








more amiable. “Wh corn bread’s * yo’ Yat 
come - § in, for ats just what I hain’t 
nothing else on hand but.” 


* ¢ 


THE WILDEST NOTE. 


Y no stretch of imagination can the hawk be 
counted as a song-bird, yet in ““Music of the 
Wild,” Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter says. that 

his battle-cry is a musical effort from which smal! 
birds flee in consternation, and at which great 
ones quail, even if they remain to fight. 


A hawk’s battle-hymn is a hair-raising scream— 
shrill, loud, and the wildest note of the forest. 
No bird of field or forest has the foree of expres. 
sion to be found on the face of a b here 
are character, dign ‘onderful. pow — =, com- 
bined. vt, his ul Saal haan of = = _ 
grace an g- 
sient. his silence, Ry the e strength of ht his cry, — 
one of the ae pe that live, and the mo 
beneficial to us. ‘or although he- oc easionally 
takes a har re that a intended to ea 
his ste diet is snakes, moles, field-mice and 
= ag all of which ‘constantly menace the 
andowner. 





So long as hawks are unmolested and happy 
they are silent—e strange reversal of the law of 
music in birdland. Almost without exception 
other birds sing in bubbling eestasy when they 
are happy, and ape in —s broken — Ay by H 
few pathetic notes of wailing, when 

There is not mu cht to be ‘Sabd for hawks 

et the voice of the forest would lose the charm o' 
ts wildest note were this great bird extinet, and 
it is because it is wild and different from sounds 
of 7 day that we love it. Then, as a picture 
seen from afar, the forest would never be com- 
plete without these birds of tireless wing hanging 
over it, and reigning upon their thrones of air. 


® 


A HAWAIIAN HABIT. 


ERVANTS in the Sandwich Islands have a 

curious habit, says a writer in the People’s 

Friend, of calling their employers by their 
first names. Hers, she adds, was always saying, 
“Yes, John,” to her husband, and “Very well, 
Mary,” to her. 

When we got a new cook I told my husband to 
avoid calling me a ” so that the cook, not 
a - p ~ bay have to say “missus” to 

n always ¢ called me “sweetheart” or 
4 — t ary - 

One day iad some officers to dinner, and I 
told ene of *che rule I had adop' 

“By this servant, at least, you won’t hear me called 


Just then the new cook entered the 
bowed, said to me, “Sweetheart, the 
served.” 


“What?” I stammered, aghast at his familiarity. 
maa is served, deary,” answered the new 
coo! 


He 
inner is 


* @¢ 


IT SEEMED PLAUSIBLE. 


BIT of repartee which, like a bolt of light- 

A ning, must either have cleared the air or 

brought on a storm, is reported by Harper’s 
Magazine. Which result followed is not stated. 


An officer at Washington, ~~ yA his wo 
to be a rather “‘close” man ite 
wife by een "of that very 
“elo: 


at arms with his wife 
oseness.” 

On one occasion a friend had the mteriene to 
enter just as the pair were —-~ F rgument 
touching some question of household oxpeutinere. 
The fri was just in time to hear the husband 


Sa) 
2 Marie, you cannot hoodwink me in _ these 


matters. “Do - think that I have lived all these 
years for n ig?” 

ee be at all surprised,” was the crisp 
reply. 4 
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THEIR POINT OF VIEW. 


z By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


We’re going down t6 grandpa’s 
To spend Thanksgiving day. 

The baby’s dressed, and all the rest 
Are waiting for the sleigh. 

But I hate to leave the old house 
Just standing here alone, 

And if I stop and listen 
I seem to hear it groan. 


This morning faithful Fido 
A double breakfast had, 
So he won’t mind, poor stay- 
behind, 
And yet he looks quite sad. 
The cat sits in the sunshine 
And polishes her fur — 
I hope she isn’t planning 
For us to carry her. 


Only the strutting turkeys 
Go gaily through the yard, 
And mince around, and peck the 


ground, 
And eye us very hard. 
I almost see them chuckle. 
They’ re thankful, anyway, 
That we’re going down to grandpa’s 
To spend Thanksgiving day ! 


—— 


PETER. 
By Ethel M. Kelley. 


T was in the basement of a big house near 

the park that they found him. His mother 

belonged to the janiter, and he was one of a 
family of five that lived in a packing-box, near 
the big coal-bin. 

‘*T think they are the sweetest puppies I 
ever saw,’’ Helen declared, after she had 
watched them for a few minutes. ‘‘Are we— 
are we going to have one, mother ?’’ 

The family in the packing-box was the fifth 
family of fox-terriers that they had seen that 
morning, and Helen was getting to be afraid she 
was not going to have a doggie, after all. The 
others had all had too big ears, or legs that did 
not stand well apart, or their marks were ugly. 

**Tt’s going to be very hard to decide which 
to take, ’’ said Helen’s mother, without answer- 
ing her question. 

As she spoke, one of the crowding bunch 
untangled himself from his brothers, and ran 
to Helen, barking short, sharp barks, as if he 
were saying: 

**Oh, please, please, please take me!’’ 

‘*Do you think he is the cunningest ?’’ Helen 
asked the janitor. 

‘*Well, miss, now it’s hard to tell. They’re 
all the cunningest when you get to know them. 
But this one here,’’ he nipped the ear of the 
puppy that was burrowing his nose into 
Helen’s muff, ‘‘is as smart as any of them. 
See, not a squealer in the bunch!’’ — 

He picked one puppy after another up by its 
ears, and not one of them made a sound. 

‘*T suppose that’s how you tell their disposi- 
tions?’’ said Helen. 

‘*That’s how you tell a good dog,’’ said the 
janitor. 

But it was hard to choose. The dog in 
Helen’s arms—Peter, she christened him pri- 
vately—was the one she wanted. Her mother 
was inclined to choose the one that had a big 
black spot’ across his back in the shape of a 
saddle, because he was marked like a dog she 
had when she was a little girl. 

Peter had a big black splotch round one eye 
and one on his tail. On his back he had a 
tiny mark as if he had been touched with a 
paint-brush. Helen was very happy when 
they decided on Peter. 

It was dark in the basement, and they could 
not see very clearly when the dog was slipped 





into the basket they had brought, and on the 


~ & © in a field of RAH 


Were growing side by side; 
They could not see beyond the S=f= 
However hard they tried. 
But looking upward toward the sky, 
They saw the so bright; 
They also saw the "\) and * re" # 
When they awoke at night. 
Sometimes a or 

Went sailing overhead; 
And once they saw a lovely 

All blue and white and red. 
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THANKSGIVING 


By Hannah G. Fernald. 


It’s perfectly exhausting, but it’s only once a year! 
Rosalba, hold that saucepan straight! 


eyes P 


Those dolls of Cousin Isabel's will every one be here, 
And, really, they’re astonishing at eating apple pies! 


It’s such a mercy, isn’t it, the dolls can help us out! 
Rosalba’s quite a housewife, and Viola’s learning, too. 
Those dolls of Cousin Isabel’s will scold and fret and pout — 
If I had children half as rude, I shouldn’t know what to do. 


The table in the doll-house must be set at least for eight. 

Old Dinah’ll be the waitress, and Rosalba’ll take the head ; 
And if that boy of Isabel’s keeps passing up his plate, 

And eating pie, and pie, and pie—you children just take 


bread! 


For pity’s sake, Rosalba, don’t get spots upon your frock! 
I’ve dressed you in your very best for Isabel to see, 
And we must keep on baking here till almost eight o’clock — 

I mean to have Thanksgiving just as thankful as can be! 


a 


_ 


PREPARATIONS. 


Wherever are your 
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wad te altel 


drive home he was chewing a knob of wicker 
so contentedly that Helen did not take him out 
to examine him. It was only when they were 
safely in their own sitting-room that they dis- 
covered they had the wrong dog. 

‘*We’ll keep this one,’’ said Helen’s mother. 


‘*He is the one I really wanted myself, because- 


he looks so much like Towser. ’’ 

Helen tried not to show how disappointed 
she was; but when her father came home, and 
she ran to kiss him, she did not greet him with 
the news of the new doggie. She was waiting 
until she was quite used to having Towser, 
instead of Peter. 

‘*Well, kitten,”’ her father slipped his hand 
into the pocket of his great fur overcoat, and 





— | 

| 
smiled down at her, ‘‘I’ve got a surprise for | 
you. I’ve got you a dog, at last, and he’s 
such a little dog I brought him home in my 
pocket. I went to the house your mother and | 
I were talking about last night, to look at the | 
janitor’s puppies, and here is what I found.’’ 

Out of the big pouch pocket, where Helen | 
had found so many other interesting presents, 
he pulled a struggling, squirming, excited little | 
animal, that instantly made a delighted dash | 
at Helen. 

It was Peter. 

‘*We’d better keep them both,’’ said Helen’s 
father, when he saw them together. ‘‘They 
are too good-natured to separate. ”’ | 

Helen, holding Peter, thought so, too. 





THE STORY OF TWO PUMPKINS 


By flarriet flanting 


Pierson 


Sometimes there came a speckled <y “The world is beautiful,” they cried, 


To scratch at early morn; 
Sometimes the busy farmer’s 
To hoe the growing 
At last the farmer came one day, 
With bright and keen; 
He cut the and lo! a light 


Flashed on the (fy @@) ereen 










“With smiles for every one! 
Now we are growing day. Ry day 
All golden like thes 
But soon the farmer came again, 
One long-remembered day, 
And on his shining 


@® S rode away. 
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HUNGRY -EYES. 


By John Clair Minot. 


This is the story of Hungry-Eyes: 
(His other name is Billy, and 
Thanksgiving is just ahead.) 
He stands before 
The pantry door 
Where his mother is making pies, 
And eagerly nods his head. 
“I wish I could eat them all,” he 
sighs, 
“ For they all look good to me,— 
Chicken and mince and pumpkin 
pies,— 
But I’ll do my best, 
And save the rest 
For another day,” says he. 


aig 2 
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This is the story of Sorry-Eyes: 
(His other name is Billy, and 
Thanksgiving was yesterday.) 
The doctor stands 
And rubs his hands, 
And says as he goes away, 
“* You really need not feel surprise ; 
It was just a case of too many pies, 
And you’ll be all right in a day.” 
Then Billy looks up at me. 
“It would have been wise 
To have saved some pies 
For another day,” says he. 


at Af? > 


PUZZLES. 


1. PREFIXED LETTERS. 

Prefix two letters and change suspicion into a 
fort; despatched into to be angry; to revolve inte 
to rey pay; to work for into to retain; tardy into to 
recite; a sudden attack of illness into to repair; 
to think into to regain; a high wind into to feast; 
to explain into fixed purpose ; a tool into to re- 
view; evidence into censure; loaned into to 
become mild; a sum of money paid to settle into 
to peeks hampered into to spring back; a kind 
of dog into to happen again; part of a ‘harness 
into to track back; a pen into to double; a trace 
into comment; an edge into to dwell; shape into 
correction; a garment into recompense. 


a 





2. CHARADE,. 
My first’s a he animal, 
Busy and bustling though so small ; 
My second only people do, 
And, fortunately, very few. 
My whole’s an animal again 
Swift as a deer on hill and plain. 


Should these two creatures ever try 
To do my second suddenly, 

Poor first would be so far outrun 
He might as well have not begun. 


3. DIVIDED BOYS’ NAMES. 


A ie and the human race ; 
evoid of hair and to obtain; 

A Ye retreat and sin reversed ; 
A light stroke and a stack of grain 


An exclamation and a breed ; 

A letter and to place abreast; 
A zero and a body’s part; 

To walk, and found upon a nest 


4. CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIK 
The hidden word is cause of joy, 
It brings delight to girl and boy. 
The hermit to us both confides 
His bread he butters on both sides 
And as for cake, if rich or not, 
He always eats it piping hot. 
The latest thing in pies he knows, 
He’s sampled every fruit that grows. 
For thanks, he’ll give us new receipts 
For cooking chickens, fish or meats. 
He winked to see my startled look 
To find a hermit who could cook. 
He said he’d cooked an ancient owl, 
And it was tender as a fowl. 
There’s not a single thing that flies 
But he could serve to our surprise. 
He smacks his lips and says he knows 
A dozen ways of cooking crows. 


Some salads new he strives to mix, 
Their number now is ninety-six. 

And as for e ges, they’re in such guise, 
Their taste we'd never recognize. 

Far from the haunts of men he flees, 
To mix and roast and boil at ease. 


Delighted when at set of sun 
He tastes and finds his work well done. 


Within the wide 
They parted, with regret, 
And ‘twas a long time afterward 
That once again they met. 
Much changed, they both attended, 
One fine November day, 
A grand Thanksgiving party, 
In the gu rts) across the way. 
And here they came to recognize 
Each other by and by, 
As Mr. 
And Mrs. Pumpkin tea) 


doorway 
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The heating question must 


be faced in every home. It 
is usually easy to tell on 
bitter cold days by the faces 
of your neighbors which of 
them are enduring the ills 
and paying the bills of old- 
fashioned heating, and which are 
in best mental poise because of 
having begun the preparation for 
the day’s work in rooms genially 
comforted by AMERICAN Ra- 
diators and IDEAL Boilers. The 
family bread-winners are handi- 
capped in the business competi- 
tion with others unless they start 
the day in physical comfort. 
Then, too, an evening in a cold 
house is poor place for relaxation, 
or mental preparation to improve 
one’s position or earnings. 


RICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


are no longer called “luxuries,” because 
in thousands of instances they are prov- 
ing to be an economy for any home, 
however small. IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators provide uniform 
warmth in all rooms, far and near, and 
under perfect control. They bring no 
ashes, dust or coal-gases into the living- 
rooms. They are noiseless, absolutely 
safe, and will outlast the house. They 
require no more caretaking in heating 
5 to 15 rooms than to run a stove for 
one room. Their fuel saving, cleanli- 
ness, and protection to family health 
soon repay the cost of the outfit. 

All raw materials used in the manufacture 
of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
are subjected to severe inspection in our 
Testing Laboratories. This testing, together 
with our own specially built, exclusive, auto- 
matic hinery, and r i our factories 
regularly throughout the year, enable us to 
produce the uniform, highest standard of 
product which has made our heating outfits 
so world-famous. This sole effort to make 
the best has naturally brought great volume 
of business and enables us to put the price 
within reach ofall. Most important—do not 
overlook the fact that IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators are fully guaranteed. 








A No; 30ISIDEAL Boiler 
and 175 ft. of 38-in.AMER- 
ICAN Radiators, costing 
the owner » were the owner $215, were 
used to heat this cottage. used to heat this cottage. 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any rep- 
utable, competent Fitter. This did not include costs 
of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which are extra 
and vary according to climatic and other conditions. 


A No, 3-22 IDEAL Boiler 
and 400 ft. of 38-in.AMER- 
ICAN Radiators, costing 


Face the heating question to-day, and settle 
it for once and all—whether your building is 
old or new—farm or town. Learn how to 
get best heating and most comfort for least 
money. Ask for book (free): “Ideal Heating 
Investments.” 


Public Showrooms in all large cities 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write to Dept. 30 CHICAGO 
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IVY - POISON. 


HE poisonous ivy, Rhus toxicodendron, grows 

plentifully in the northern and central states, 
and in the course of a season is responsible for a 
great deal of discomfort and some actual suffering. 
Those in whose neighborhood the annoying plant 
is found will be interested in reading of this 
method of treating its. effects as recommended in 
Forest and Stream. 


Since the fact has been established that ivy- 
poisoning is mainly due to the oily substance 
carried by the pollen of poison-oak, -ivy and 
-sumac, men of science have found a remedy. 
This is the judicious use of soap, water and alcohol. 

Dr. Thomas A. Berryhill, medical inspector of 
the United States Navy, is authority for this state- 
ment. When the infection first appears, he says, 
the parts should be washed vigorously with hot 
water and soap, then dried. Some time afterward, 
flushing with alcohol follows. That is the treat- 
ment, and he says it is very effective. . 

Many persons seem to be immune from ivy-, oak- 
and oanee-penenne. while others assert that they 
are often poisoned in Reseing close to leeward of 
one of these plants. is is not only possible, but 
probable during the warm season, when the pores 
of the skin are open. The infinitesimal globules of 
oil from the plant, carried by the pollen through the 
air, adhere to the exposed cuticle of human beings, 
and even to their clothing, in the latter case 
sibly to be absorbed on contact. If the oil of the 
ivy, which is soluble in alcohol, is once removed, 
and the affected parts soothed and coated sli tly 
with alcohol residue, —- takes place rapidly. 
* Frequently persons are poisoned through putting 
on a sweater or a pair of gloves that have some 
time previously been brought into contact with 
vine or shrub. Doctor Berryhill Me such an 
instance which is interesting. A _ lieutenant ap- 
plied to him for treatment for a rash that appeared 
on his hands while on board ship far out at sea. 
The —— diagnosed it as Rian petecuing. 
improbable though that appeared to be. Finally 
the lieutenant remembered that a few days before 
the rash appeared he had donned clothing which 
he had previously worh while ashore on a shoot- 
ing excursion. The alcohol treatment removed 
the ee and so confirmed the doctor’s diag- 
nosis. 

Among many persons the belief 
ivy-poisoning affects the blood, and that recur- 
rences of the malady affect them annually. That 
is nonsense. The affection is nothing more than 
a rash, an irritation of the skin, but one which is 
extremely pare to those who are easily affected 
by it. Bathing the hands and face with alcohol is 
for these persons a sible relief from poisoning 
if they have expo: themselves to the influence 
of the plants. 


prevails that 
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CANINE DETECTIVES. 


PAIR of Russian bloodhounds did some very 

interesting detective work in St. Louis the 
other day, according to the Globe- Democrat of that 
city. A lot of valuable copper wire had been 
stolen from a transformer-box on the top of a 
telephone-pole some miles out of the city, and it 
was believed that the wire had been sold to one 
of the junk-dealers in East St. Louis. 


The dogs, which are owned in Springfield, Illi- 
nois, were sent for by the sheriff, and arrived by 
the earliest train at eleven o’clock in the morning. 
They were taken at once to the foot of the transfer- 
pole, where they took the scent of the footprints 
made by the thieves in the dust. 

Then men and dogs got into a wagon and were 
driven to East St. Louis, where a visit was at once 
paid to the junk-shop district. At the first and 
second yards visited the i ¥ worked diligently. 
nosing into every corner, but they could not fin 
their scent. 

It was nearly half past eleven o’clock when the 
party, with the dogs in leash, was on Brady Avenue 
near Fifth Street, a block and a half from the B. 
_ Suddenly the noses of the two dogs went to 

round, and they began tugging at their leashes 

On a rapid run they led their owners 

along Converse Street to the wagon gate of 
junk-yard and turned into the enclosure. 

There probably were fifty car-loads of junk in 
piles in various portions of the yard, and numerous 
small sheds containing all kinds of oid metals 
lined the side and rear fences. The dogs led the 
way without hesitation toward one of the small 
sheds, and the owner opened the door. 

One of the dogs.nosed the ground in a circle at 
the door, and the other dived straight into the shed 
and into a far corner, where a pile of fourteen- 
gage telephone-wire of copper lay on the ground. 

th its nose on the bunch of wire, the hound 
bayed loud and popessediy. 

anager Waller identified the wire at once, 
showing where it had been severed from the main 
strand on the pole. The owner of the yard was 
notified that he would be called upon to explain 
how the wire got into his possession, and the party 
returned to the police-station. The dogs were 
taken to a near-by restaurant, where their owner 
bought as good a meal of cooked meat for them as 
he bought for himself. 


the 
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“POUND - FOOLISH.” 


clared the woman who cannot help being 
the wife of a very rich man. “I keep my jewels 
in a shabby old trunk in my own room. There 
isn’t even a lock on it. I had to force it off one 
time when I’d mislaid the key.” 


“Evidently you don’t encourage enterprise in 
burglars,” observed one of her hearers. “All a 
man would have to do would be to raise the lid. 
You might at least make him a little trouble.” 

“He’d have trouble enough,” said the woman 
mysteriously. ‘Our coachman’s brother is an old 
sailor,—a perfect artist in knots!—and he showed 
me how to bind up the trunk in the most compli- 
cated way, and no burglar could possibly untie it. 
He wouldn’t know the combination.” 

The only man in the group grinned. _ 

“Of course,” he murmured, reflectively, ‘‘no 
mere second-story man would ever dream of 
cutting those knots.” 
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DID FATHER LAUGH? 


OUNG Richleigh’s father allowed him to take 

a trip to Europe last summer, says the San 
Francisco Argonaut. Before starting, the youth 
made up a cable code of his own for possible 
use while abroad, and handed a copy to his 
father, who locked it up in his desk without look- 
ing at it. . 

A month later the elder Richleigh received a 
eable consisting of one word, “ —_. He 
laughed. It seemed to be something quite pleas- 
ant. His code was at the house. e went up 
there in the best of humor. He got out the code 
and read: 

“Laugh—Send me five hundred dollars.” 





| A. C. QUICK, Forest Street, Medford, Mass. 


“N°. safety-deposit-vault red tape for me!” de- 





SHETLAND PONIES FOR SALE. 



















106 China, &c., st dicti , big list & 
STAMPS couponsrse ‘sullard stp Con Ste’. Borton, Ie 
| | “The 
° sled 
CXITDIC CP iat 
steers” 
Of course every boy and girl wants a steering sled, but they want more 
than that—they want a Flexible Flyer. It has more steering surface than 
other sleds. This gives perfect control, Can be steered at full speed in any desired 
direction, around ail obstacles and past all other sleds. Also has grooved 
runners instead of flat or rounded runners. This prevents “‘skidding’” and adds 
to the speed. Light and graceful. Easy to pull up hill, yet so strong it 
outlasts three ordinary sleds. 
Just the sled for boy or girl. Saves shoes, prevents wet feet, colds, and saves doctor’s bills. 


Saves many times its cost each season. Insist on a FlexibleFlyer. Get the advantage of its ex- 
clusive features. It isn’t a Flexible Flyer unless it bears this trade-mark. as 
oe She08 booklet a 












Wins a Also b d in colors & 
Ev: FREE showing coasting scenes, etc. Both free. Just write a postal, giving your(Z 
ery name and address, and say “send model and Booklet.” Write today! 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100C, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Ask Father About It. 


'T HOSE who read the Scientific American 
Boy know “Bill.” The new volume finds 
him in boarding-school, where his inventive and 
creative instinct and his practical capacity to 
carry out his ideas make him an inspiration. 
He shows how any 
boy can make the 
most interesting 
things that work 
and that open to 
him the fresh fields 
of absorbing adven- 
ture. This book, 
with its 338 pages 
and 314 illustra- 
tions, bound in cloth 
(bookstore price 
$2.00), is offered as a premium 
for a new subscription to the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Ask father about the Sczentific American, the weekly 
journal that tells simply and with authority what is going on 
in the world of science and invention, the big, wonderful 
things. There is much in it each week that will interest you, 
more that is necessary to him and which he can explain to you. 
It is the national get-together weekly for father and son. 


Scientific American Boy at School 


Scientific American for one year 
(New Subscription) 











BOTH FOR 


3.00 


All you have to do is to mention this advertisement and 
send us $3.00 in payment for a new subscription for Sczentific 
American before January 1, 1912, and we will senda copy 
of the book to you, transportation paid, and enter your sub- 
scription for one year. . 


If you are already a subscriber for Sczentific American 
you can secure the book by sending us one new subscription 
in addition to renewing your personal subscription. 


+. 





THIS OFFER will be withdrawn without further on J Ae 1912, 


hence you must act promptly if you wish to receive the boo 


MUNN & CO., Inc., 359 Broadway, N. Y. CITY. 








IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN GOOD STORIES 
about the beginnings of great inventions and of the men who evolved them, 
write for our booklet, ‘‘ Ten Stories.’” They are good stories and true. 
Fieve WILL BE GLAD .TO SEND YOU A COPY FREE FOR ees 

















if you want skates this winter, send 


Boys and Girls us your names on a postal for our Free Catalog 


showing pictures of all the models as well as the prices of 


U. S. SKATES 


They’re made and guaranteed to stand the roughest and hardest usage. The heel 
straps in the girls’ skates are the strongest and best leather money can buy. The 
nickel plating won’t chip off. Every part is as strong as our 35 years of experience 
has taught us to make them. U.S. Skates are light, fast beauties. 


Ask for a pair of U. S. Skates for Christmas, but send for 
our full catalog now and select the pair you like best. We make 
Hockey, Club, Racing, Rink and Ladies’ models. Prices in catalog. 


P. Lowentraut Mfg. Co., 40 Brenner Street, Newark, N. J. 
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CHRISTMAS AND CHARITY STAMPS. 











EW boysin this coun- 
try, familiar only 
with our Red Cross 
Christmas seals, have 
any idea of the extent 
of the charity-stamp 
movement. Fewstamp- 
collectors, even, — for 
unless good for post- 
age, charity stamps are 
not provided for in 
stamp albums, — know 
what an interesting col- 
lection they make. 
The ideal charity- 
stamp collection, how- 
ever, is not merely a collection of stamps, but of 
information besides. The more facts you can 
learn about a stamp, from books, old newspaper 
files and the magazine indexes in public libraries, 
the more reading-matter and pictures you put in 
your book, the more interesting it will be. 
A blank album with movable leaves is the best 








The First Charity Stamp— Sold 
at the Sanitary Commission Fair 
in 1862. 


for the purpose, but any blank book will do if you | 


use foresight in arranging your material. Use 
only one side of a page, and take the precautions 
described in the October Boys’ Page to keep your 
specimens in fine condition. 

When you get a charity stamp try to find out 
what country or organization produced it, when 
and where it was printed, how many copies were 
sold, how much money was raised by the sale and 
how it was spent. Ina collection of this kind, one 
stamp in a page of reading-matter is worth more 
than a page of stamps without any comments. 

Follow a general chronological order in arran- 
ging your collection: divide it into groups by 
subjects, and each group 
into countries. 

Thus, “War Stamps” 
would be the first group, 
and the United States, 
which, in 1862, produced the 
first charity stamp, would 
have the place of honor in 
the group. This first stamp 
was sold by the United 
States Sanitary i 
sion at a fair in Boston to 
raise money for sick and 
wounded soldiers in the 
Civil War; it was followed by other stamps at 
similar fairs in New York, Brooklyn, New York, 
Stamford, Connecticut, and Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. These make an interesting series, and 
are now rare. 

From 1874 to 1879, during and after the Carlist 
uprising, the Spanish government issued several 
sets of war-tax stamps, to collect a fee in addition 
to the ordinary postal rate. Although not true 
charity stamps, these may be collected with them. 
Two Spanish charity stamps appeared after the 
Spanish-American War; and at the same time, 
two obligatory war-tax stamps, both in somber 
black of mourning. 

Portugal allows members of its militia—the 
Civilian Rifle Corps—to frank their letters; and 
each year since 1899 there 
has been a new private 
stamp for the purpose. 








War-Tax Stamp issued by 
Spain after the war with the 
United States. 


though strictly speaking 
not charity stamps, bear 
enough relationship to 
them to be added to your 
collection. 

The handsomest war- 
charity stamps belong to 








Russian Charity-Postage 

Stamp, 1905 
a set of four issued by 
the Russian post-office 
in 1905. Three copecks 
—about one and a half 
cents — were charged 
in addition to the face value of each stamp, and 
the excess was paid to a fund for the benefit of 
orphans of soldiers who fell in the war with 
Japan. 

“Education and Literature” may be the title of 
a second group. In 1869, and again in 1881, Spain 
allowed private stamps to be used in franking two 
books that were considered public utilities. In 
1903 the Royal Geographical Society of Lisbon 
was given the franking privilege in Portugal. As 
these private stamps were for the benefit of 
worthy objects, they are entitled to places in a 
charity-stamp collection. 

Since 1880 German societies have raised money 
by charity stamps for establishing German schools 
in Bohemia and elsewhere. From England have 
recently come a Shakespeare stamp, for keeping 





Finnish “Sorrow” Stamp. 
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One of Great Britain's Anti- 


Zion Fund Stamp. Tuberculosis Stamps. 


up the places of interest at Stratford-on-Avon, 
and a stamp for the benefit of descendants of 
Charles Dickens. 

Stamps that represent ‘‘National Movements” 


These stamps also, al-| 


|“Sorrow” stamp, issued in 1900 as a protest 
against the Russianizing of Finland. A large 
number of stamps, which may be classed either 
in this or the first group, were issued by Austrian 
societies to raise money for the purpose of na- 
tional defense. One of the most interesting 
stamps of this group is the Zion fund stamp. 
“Miscellaneous Charities’ would include the 
franks used by the Portuguese Red Cross Society 





lief of sufferers in the Messina earthquake, two 
handsome sets issued by the government of Rou- 
mania, and two Belgian charity sets issued last 


| year. Except the Messina ones, all the stamps in | 
} 


this group were good for postage. 

The last group is made up of stamps for “Fight- 
ing Tuberculosis.” In England, in 1897, two large 
and expensive stamps were sold for the benefit 
of the Prince of Wales’ 
Hospital Fund. In 1903 
a private stamp for 
| franking letters was is- 
sued in Portugal for the 
National Aid Society 
for Consumptives. The 
next year, the first 
Christmas stamp was 
put forth in Denmark. 
The success of the en- 
terprise may be judged 
from the fact that the 
design of the 1907 Danish Christmas stamps showed 
a sanitarium built by the sale of the stamps of the 
three preceding years. 

Sweden and Holland were quick to adopt Christ- 
mas stamps. In Holland they were good for 
postage, and in 1906 were sold at the post-offices 
at double face value. In addition to these, a 
Dutch Catholic society has got up a handsome set 
of non-postal antituberculosis stamps. 

Four years ago the charity stamp was brought 
-back to the country of its birth. The first Ameri- 
can Christmas stamp was sold in 1907 by the 





Latest Red Cross Seal, 1911. 


proved so successful that the national Red Cross 
organization took up the idea, and has used it 
each year since then. Several independent anti- 
tuberculosis stamps have been put forth by other 
organizations. 

| From the first Sanitary Commission stamp of 
| 4862 to the new Red Cross Christmas stamp of 
| 1911 the charity-stamp movement forms a fairly 
| complete chain, of which this is a rough outline. 
| To find the obscure links and to connect them 
| with the political and social history of the world 





| during this half-century is a fascinating task for | 
| any boy, and one that may lead to results of per- | 


| manent value. 
| ® 6 


THE PRICE OF BEAUTY. 


OBODY knows better than the birds that 

beauty may be a curse as well as a blessing. 
| There is not a single creature of lovely plumage 
| which the envy and greed of mankind do not 
| persecute. Gene Stratton-Porter in “The Music of 
the Wild” declares that the breast of the grebe is 
its curse. The feathers are so tiny and fine as to 
| render adequate description impossible. There 
| are eight members of the family which have this 
exquisite plumage, although it varies with the 
species. Crested grebes are killed without mercy 
for this small patch of rare feathering, and their 
marsh cousins do not escape. 


There is no bird slaughter for plumage more 
| wanton, unless it be that practised by the egret- 
| hunters, who take the life of the bre ing bird for 
a few beautiful feathers found on the shoulders 
only at nesting-time, and thus leave her young to 
slow death from starvation. 

When plume-decked women chide you for 
taking a moderate amount of game in season, tell 
them this egret story. Tell them, too, how the 
yrebes are caught by hand, because they will not 

y; how the skin of the throat is cut with nippers 
and ripped down, and the living bird then left to die 
as it may, among the grasses, rushes and blue 
—~ of the marsh. 

hether you know it or not, you are familiar 
with the breast of the grebe. 

When you see a woman with a band of white 
plumage tinted almost invisibly with blue and 
green and more strongly with golden-brown, orna- 
menting her hat, know that from one to six of 
| these harmless, lovable, sweet-voiced birds were 
| Stripped to supply it... 

} 1en you see that other woman wearing a 

| cape, the collar of which reaches above her ears, 

| and the skirt to her elbows, and it is made of 

| almost indiscernible, delicately colored sections 

| the size of your hand, know that each stands for 

i life of one of these charming marsh chat- 
erers. 


| 
| 
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GENEROUS PEASANTS. 


| JN Brittany all peasants carry their own knives; 
| and as for forks, they have no use for them. 
| George Wharton Edwards tells, in ‘Brittany and 

the Bretons,” of a visit to an inn where he met 
with the proverbial Breton hospitality. 


An old withered Breton woman sat at the fire- 
side, busily knitting at a jersey of blue wool, and 
| three men sat at a table, playing some sort of game 

with dominoes. 
The men gave no apparent heed to our entrance, 
but I knew we were being discussed in their patois. 
e asked for bread, butter, and a pitcher of 
| cider, which was forthcoming, but no knives were 
| brought. Noting our predicament, the three men 
at once produced their knives, immense horn- 
| handled affairs, and after wiping them very care- 
| fully and considerately on their coat-sleeves, they 

| 


opened and proffered them to us. 
“And now, madame,” said I, “‘what shall I pay 
ou?” 
“Five sous for the cider, m’sieur. There is no 
charge for the bread, for is not that the gift of 
” id 


DON g 
Thus it is throughout this strange land of Brit- 
tany. One may travel from end to end away from 
the large cities, and everywhere meet with the 
same hospitality. The peasant will willingly share 
| with you what he has in the cupboard, and will 
| not ask for pay. ’ ‘ 
I left an offering of silver upon the window-sill 
| among the balls of woolen yarn. I noticed that the 
| act was not lost upon the old Bretonne, who, when 





make another group. Best-known, although of | she caught my eye, gave me a charming courtesy 
| and a smiling “Merci, m’sieur.” 


doubtful authenticity, is the black, Finnish 





Delaware State Branch of the Red Cross, and 





since 1892, the Kingston Relief Fund stamp of | 
Barbados, a set of Red Cross stamps for the re- | 
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It’s a merry Christmas 
for the one who gets a 


Premo Junior 


Think of a camera so simple to understand and operate that 
you can start in to make good pictures the first thing Christmas 
morning. 

And that’s just what you can do with a Premo Junior. You 
can photograph all the persons and things you care about and 
get pictures as good as those made by larger and higher priced 
cameras. 


They are real cameras, well and strongly made. They have carefully 
tested lenses, automatic shutters, two finders, and load in daylight. So 
inexpensive that any boy or girl can have one. Prices, $1.50 to $5.00. 
Tell your father and mother you want one. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION, EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


Catalogue at the dealer's, or mailed on request. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





























The 
Served Last. 


That's the 
Pudding. 


Whatever else we may eat 
that’s good and enjoyable, 

we never feel that the meal 

is complete without des- 
sert. Not all desserts are 
good, though they may 
‘tickle the palate,’’ but 
here's one that's not only 
delicious and highly en- 
joyable, but thoroughly 
wholesome and easily digested. 
It's a plum pudding made with 


Minute Gelatine 
Everybody Likes It. 


The recipe for this plum pudding is one of the 35 recipes given in the Minute- 
man Cook Book sent free. Minute Gelatine plain is easy to use, comes 
“ready measured,” and desserts made with it are always u success. Try it 
for Thanksgiving dinner. Buy it to-day. All grocers. 
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HERE is universal thanks- 
giving among skaters when 
the ice first freezes. It may 
be before or after Thanks- 
giving day, but it is 
always welcomed bythe "\ 
young folks who are 
supplied with . 
Barn 
ey & Berry by 
Skates y 
Thanks to careful selection of metals and 
skilful putting together of the various parts, 
B. & B. Skates give a feeling of security to 
the skater. Fine tempering of the blades makes 
frequent sharpening unnecessary. 

You should be thankful if you have a pair of B. & B. Skates already; but 
if you haven’t—get them at once. For sale by hardware or sporting goods 
dealers. Send for illustrated catalogue containing hockey rules and instructions 
for building an ice rink. 
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PEARLINE 
FLAKED 

Dry- Concen trated Soap 
other Powders 


BARNEY & BERRY, 79 Broad Street, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
S N 07 PUFFED 
WATERED 
Powder. Use one Half (or 
Makes Dirt 
Step Lively” 


EARLIN 
te 


By Chemical Analysis 
By the Soft Soap Test 
In practical use 


If interested in Roller Skates, send for that Catalogue a/so. 
FLUFFED 
less) as inuch as of 
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Attend no stammering school till you get my 

large FREE book and special rate. rgest STAGE- FRIGHT OF VETERANS. 

and best schoolin the world Gira by natural i * 

method. Write poder as bg Ly ERSONS who are unaccustomed to speak in 


S public believe that their nervousness is solely 


due to their inexperience, and that public men 

AND can make speeches as coolly as they make con- 

10 i eee money for you to ship Raw Furs, versation. In some cases this may be so, but, as 
es to 


Race and Cattle Hi us than to sell athome. | the Pall Mall Magazine points out, few speakers 


Write for optice List, market Tran ers’ G ide are ever able wholly to cast off their nervousness. 
BOOK Hunters and rappers ui @ | Sometimes it persists only in the form of a man- 

Best thing on the subject ever written. | nerism, attractive or otherwise; but some old 

ya gp oe ey 9 oniner parliamentarians never escape from the tremors 

and FurShippers, $1.25. Writeteday. | and terrors which shook them when their maiden 


» ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 23, Minneapolis, Minn. | speech was delivered. 


The late Duke of Devonshire is uesaliy eg 
of as the perfect type of the impassive Englishman. 
When he entered the House of Commons as Lord is 
Cavendish he distinguished himself by prefacin 
his maiden speech with a prodigious yawn. Bu as T1S mas 


































Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods j , , 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold edal at World's ap wh ad gay as languid in fact as he was 
FRUROE ANDREW LEWES, 42 Adelaide Strect, Detrott. Mich: nen he rose to speak he would lean one arm 
— on the nearest of the two iron-bound boxes on the 
table between the front benches. After a slight 
hesitation and a few quiet words, the other hand 
would steal to the tail-pocket of his coat and 
emerge holding a neatly folded white cambric 
handkerchief. Without unfolding it, he would 
ently rub the corners of his mouth, and this done, 
the hand, still holding the handkerchief, would 








"thos meat bine, one esl Cbostve that the grip S a culmination of the season’s endeavor, the Publishers of 
ie uses of te had were kn eontinuous aetion, = The Youth's Companion will award 236 Christmas 
ius abereet Ou cas itt cea pals ce ee Bn Se ee ee eee 
saagueniriaernes ete Meremae ||| | the largest number of new subscriptions between 
ousness. ctober 19 and December 25, 1911. These Presents range 
become mannerism. When he rose’ to speak, he in amount from $250.00 to $5.00 each, and make an aggre- 
witleh he was about to follow, or some painted gate of $4,000.00. 


remark as to the character and importance of the 
subject. in his earlier days this was, no doubt, 
to “get his breath.” 

His next act was to raise his right hand over his 
head with the thumb bent down and gently scratch 
his skull. That is rather common among public 
speakers. The third action of Mr. Gladstone was 
his peculiar and individual sign. Throwing his 
arms downward by his side, he would with his 


OMO DRESS SHIELDS fingers seize the cuffs of his coat and draw these 


down over his shirt cuffs so as to conceal them 
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t are the only dress shields that are odorless completely. The ordinary practise is just the ° 
F when purchased and odorless when worn. reverse, oe desire being to expose on We con- Christmas Present . e 
ceal the white linen of the shirt cuffs. hese were s 
REMEMBER the invariable preludes to the great commoner’s Christmas P resent od ° 125.00 


The reason for this, is that they are made from speeches. 

a tropical gum and contain adso/utely no rub- ® & 
ber. They are light, cool to wear, do not chafe, 
are absolutely moisture proof and washable. 
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EVERY PAIR WARRANTED | THE HONOR OF THE HOUSE. Christmas Present . . . 
At all good stores, or a sample pair sent for Jf | [JOW completely in any domestic emergency Christmas Present Ss q 
25e. Our “Dress Shield Brieflet” sent free. | | FJ the master can count on his Berber servants “3 


The ap Manufacturing Company | is illustrated by this grim anecdote from Mrs. 
| E. L. Butecher’s book, “Egypt as We Knew It.” 


Bent. ¥, Saestown, Come, | An Englishman of very high rank in the Egyptian 
service wished to give in his own house a dinner- 
party to the prime minister and other Egyptian 
and English notables. He was a bachelor, and 
did not often entertain, but he spoke to. his serv- 
ants, and told them that he particularly wished 
| the dinner to be successful. 


The Egyptian, or rather Berber, servant has | 
a quick sense for the honor of “our house,” as 
every good servant calls his master’s abode. So 
the servants bestirred themselves, and the guests 
sat down to an excellent dinner, beautifully served. 

Good fish succeeded good ry 4 and then there 
was a pause. The host talked his best, but began 
| to feel nervous. However, after a:delay hardly 
long enough to attract the notice of the guests, the 
even procession of dishes began again, and the 
evening was most successful. | 
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After the guests had departed, the host said a | ° 
Witen the weather becomes _too cool to word of praise to his he servant, and then re- 25 Christmas Presents, each 15, 3 .00 
gnloy feothall then get a D&M Punching marked: 4 50 Ch ° P h 10 5 
Keeps you in trim for anything. Worke every By the way, there was rather a long wait after ristmas [| resents, eac ’ 00 
musele of the body. Great t. Mi the fish. hy was that?” i rese 600.00 
Angora Goat, Calf, liorsehide, ete. a “May it please your excellency, the cook died 120 Christmas P nts, each 5, = 
screw-eye with every Bag. If your dealer of cholera. $4 000 
naan: was you want, send to us— we'll sell “What!” 236 ’ le 
rou ¢ Cc Fy 
’ > But investigation put the fact beyond a doubt. 
D&M ATHLETIC GOODS The cook, attacked at the last mo 
. s ment, but anx- 
MAKE GOOD CHRIST MAS GIFTS. ious for the honor of the house, had worked on 
Send for D & M Catalogue, Free. till he fell dead at his post, and his body had been 
DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., Dept. C, Plymouth, N. H. then hastily laid aside, and the marmiton finished . 
ip pack Just Three Weeks Remain 





I Jearned this story after the Englishman had 





| left the country. I never heard that any of the . 

| guests suffered: or even knew what had happened. before Christmas and the close of the contest for these Cash 
“ao Presents. This is the best part of the season, however, and 
| , p 


those subscribers who are most active will be well paid for 


| PROVIDENTIAL PIGS. eee 
oo the time spent at this work. As many people will wish to 


HILE they are wearing the yellow robe and 


studying in the native monasteries, Shan subscribe for The Companion before the subscription price 
| schoolboys are under rather rigid rules. Still, they } 
| have some ways of “acquiring merit” that are becomes $2.00, « should be — Soy mater = er 4 large 
| delightful, such as wading in the cool waters of number of new subscriptions in these closing weeks of the year, 


the pond to pick the sacred lotus-flowers for the 
temple, or making mud pies in the shape of min- 
iature pagodas—this being a meritorious act, 


because holy things are imitated. One can imagine | o e 
the joy of the solemn little procession when such 
an event befalls as Mrs. Leslie Milne describes in | Nh 


“Shans at Home.” 





and thus win one of our generous Cash Christmas Presents. 










A monk—‘“Sao-mun” or “Glorious Lord,” as he | i iti i 
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rapping this Fall. more often it rushes blindly away, squealing — is selected, no Merchandise Payments or Reward for Per- 
eath, 


rately, and its fate is a speed unl 
VIC | OR Boys beat off the dogs. y nonmea, severance can be allowed. 
AS to save life is a meritorious act, the sedate 
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the rescue. ere is a joyful rush an ,a 
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HE long-continued drought was beginning to 
Ask y our Deale Tr look serious, and the prudent mother began 
[ e t | -| to caution her boy to be careful. 
NnSI1ST on the “On account of the threatened famine,” she 
said, ‘I hope you won’t waste the water.” 


_ “All right, ma,” returned the boy, with unusual 
interest. “I won’t wash my face in the morning.” 





















































A 
Christmas 
Gift That 
Always Pleases 


Even though a woman has one carpet 
owenant. she will thoroughly appreciate 
one of 


BISSELL’S 


Latest Improved 
“ ¢yco” BALL BEARING SWEDES 


for she can then take her old one upstairs 
where the work is lighter and less exacting, 
k *Bissell” for the more 
P cular work below. Then, too, there is 
a sweeper always handy when wanted. 
Bissell Sweepers are beautiful in finish, 
thorough in use, moderate in price, and a 
daily reminder of the giver for ten years or 
more. They cost from $2.75 to $5.75, and are 
sold by dealers everywhere. Booklet mailed 
on request. 


» A Christmas Souvenir for You 
Buy of your dealer between now and yenmery Ast, 
“WEEK FROM DATE BF ASE. 
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(Largest and only Exclu- 
sive Carpet Sw 
Makers in the World.) 









PO OSOOORM 


GIVING THE EAGLET HIS SUPPER. 


HE naturalist with a camera is making some 

very remarkable additions to our knowledge 
of animal life. One such, writes Mr. H. B. Mac- 
Pherson, has made a special study of “The Home 
Life of a Golden Eagle,” and his book gives 
some wonderfully interesting pictures, both with 
pen and camera, of what goes on in the aerie. 
Thus he describes the feeding of the single eaglet: 


With a rush of wings she came- again, and this 
time —— a grouse paoey plucked on the 
pee t was now three o’clock i 
and the eaglet was hungry, but she evidently con- 
sidered that it was too ear M for supper, and again 
departed. In less than five minutes the cock 
dropped in with another grouse, also plucked clean 
of feathers and headless, and as soon as he had 
Comeees. the hen returned with a third, and as 
quickly vanished. 

This store of food had evidently been accumu- 
lated by them somewhere outside the aerie, and I 
subsequently discovered several places among the 
rocks where game had been caer sot for no bird 
is ever brought to the young without —. stripped 
of its feathers. As we shall see later, hares are 
sometimes brought unplucked at another stage, 
but while the roc are still in the first down, 
both hares and rabbits are stripped of fur, but not 
skinned, before being brought to the aerie. Other 
places were found later where the refuse from the 












nest was deposited, for during the first two months 
the aerie was kept remarkably clean. 

The eaglet was now very much excited, and 
would not settle down again to sleep, searching 
the sky for his parents, his eyes rolling with antic- 
ipation of the coming feast. At quarter of four 
the cock appeared with a fourth grouse, and turned 
sidewise upon the ledge, standing upon the prey 
with both feet. Suddenly, — a terrific blow of 








It holds the stocking 
firmly and neatly. 
Easily managed by 


Wears 
longest. 


Impert. 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston 


Little People 
Children’s sample pair 





aerie, and picked out the grouse which the cock 
had prepared, choosing it carefully from among 
the other carcasses. Seizing it in one foot, she 
shuffled forward toward the eaglet, and placed 
the _— in front of the expectant youngster with 
its legs —— up into the air. he young one 
was now expecting to be fed, but the mother sud- 
denly changed her mind and flew away once more. 

In the evening, about six o’clock, the female 
eagle returned once more to feed her young, and 
I secured a picture of her in a characteristic atti- 
tude. The light was now failing, and dark clouds 
rolled up from the west, putting an end to all 
possibility of instantaneous work. The scene 
which followed was, however, well worth a long 
day’s patience, for the eagle picked out the pre- 
pared grouse again and carried it to the far side 
of the aerie in her beak. Here, beyond reach 
of the young one, she gorged herself upon the 
entrails, commag, forward at intervals to the eaglet 
with a titbit of liver or other dainty morsel, which 
he greedily pecked from her beak. When she 
herself was satisfied, she brought the prey nearer. 
and proceeded to gorge the youngster fill he settled 
down contented in the nest. She then seized the 
remains of the carcass in her beak, and bore it 
away out of my sight. 


*® © 


AN ANTARCTIC HOLIDAY. 

HE holiday-making spirit will often carry its 

possessors over difficult places. Dr. Jean 
Charcot, in “‘The Voyage of the Why Not,’’ says 
that his men and officers, even in the most stren- 
uous weather and when harassed by many diffi- 
culties, were always ready to make merry. They 
had been in winter quarters a month, and extreme 
cold, wind and snow had been continuous. The 
men had been hard at work, but at lunch-time on 
Shrove Tuesday there was to be a celebration. 





3 Years to Pay 


for the sweet-toned 
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Piano $175 


30 Days’ 


wFree Trial 
in Your Own Home. 


We Pay 
the Freight 


If the piano proves 
to be all we claim for 
it and you decide to 
buy it, these are the terms of sale: 


$1 a Week or $5 a Month 


No cash oumnant 4 Guu. No angueest 
on payments. lo extras of any 
kind. Piano stool and scarf free. 
Sold direct from the maker to you at a 
guaranteed saving of $100. No dealer’s profit 
for you to pay. 
Senp Now For Our Beavutirut FREE 
CATALOG which shows eight styles of 
Meister Pianos, 





Our resources exceed $4,000,000. We sell more pianos 
direct to the home than any other concern in the world. 


Rothschild & Company 


Dept. 51-M Chicago, Illinois 





wearing Aus' whiskers, with his nose painted 
red and his covered with a tropical helmet. 
Then Gourdon and Gain disguise themselves in 
their turn, showing a strong preference for white 
clothes and tropical head-gear. 

The mess steward turns out in a most extraor- 

ginery garb, and the cook is disguised as the chef 
inab & hotel. 
This is the signal for a general masquerade, very 
merry, though simple. The crew are content with 
turning up their trousers legs and displaying 
—— red underclothing, which, with their blue 
knitted vests and sealers’ boots and caps, makes 
a lovely uniform. 

Bongrain adds to his already respectable height 
by adorning his head-dress with the only feather 
on board, and carries in his hand an enormous 

le. Then eyery one gets hold of a gun, and the 

roop goes through evolutions on the island, while 

Liouville uses a clarinet as a bugle and Leve- 
bourg accompanies him on a tin box as a drum, 
and Gourdon, harnessed to a sledge, represents 
the ambulance service. 

The greatest merriment prevails, and the rest of 
the day is treated as a holiday. In spite of the 


Liouville auposned with his ‘beard shaved off, 
rian 
head 


g 
afternoon, but in the evening it begins to fall 
again, so that we do not lack confetti. 

inner includes ——- and Gourdon brings 
out of the hold a tin box, labeled “For Shrove Tues- 
day,” — a some excellent honey, which a 
member of his family kindly presented before we 
started from home. 


* ¢ 


CHILDREN IN AN EARTHQUAKE. 


T the time of the earthquake at Kingston, 
Jamaica, in 1907, Hugh Oakeley Arnold- 
Forster and his wife were visitors at Kingston. In 
her memoir of her husband, Mrs. Arnold-Forster 
tells of some of the memorable happenings in the 
stricken city. 

There were so few iyo in comparison to the 
dreadful number hurt that we had just to turn to 
and assist, even in the operations, and give the 
chloroform to the doctors. Tiny children were 








brought to the wharf hospital. One mite of a few 








The only remedy that 
stops toothache instantly. 

The only toothache gum 
that cleans the cavity and 
prevents decay. 

Imitations do not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. Al! druggists’ 
15 cents, or by mail. 

Dent’s Corn Gum 
curescornsand bunions, lic. 
C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 — 8t., 





he 
Toot 
















weeks old, as black as a little coal, was weep- 
ing sadly. It had been picked up in the street, 
and went to sleep in my arms as we carried roun 

d to sl i ied d 
the food and oranges that had been sent 7 Sir 
Alfred Jones. My black piccaninny made all the 
patients laugh, even in their misery. 

One little boy, only seven or eight, was there 
with his mother and two other little ones. The 
mother’s Ss were broken as she was pinned 
under the fallen brickwork of her house; the little 
non had scrambled back over the tottering walls 
and débris, and had saved both the babies. He 
was very little hurt, and took me to see “my 
babies,” and watched me feed them with much 
delight. Everard and Gerald de Souza were two 


of them hurt, who lay holding hands on one mat- 
tress the first night I was in the hospital. When 





usu 
che Gum 
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I fed them, they insisted on knowing my name; 
and holding my hand, they said their prayers, 
| es for me very sweetly, and I tucked them 
| up, and hoped to see them again. But on the next 

morning their people must have fetched them 
| away, for they were gone, and I did not see them 
| again. 








other little brothers, very refined and sweet, both | 
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Mixed) 20c. 65 diff. U.S., 25e._ 1000 hinges, 
Be. Agts. wtd., 60%. List Free. I buy stamps. Dustless-Duster 


. “9 ° 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave. 5t. Louis,Mo. The Only “Dustless-Duster.” 





Cc A N M A K E eo re ee ~~ Ompwears x 

Y pieces cheese cloth. Hot water 

B O $3.00 to $5.00 ona soap make it Pie ae I 
ouse size 25c. prepaid. Sma 

Each Week by sample and Dust book free. 

our method of sharpening safety razor blades. HOWARD DUSTLESS-DUSTER CO., 

KUTRITE CoO., 21 8S 6th, Minneapolis, Minn. | 164-8 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


5 Xmas Novelties for (0: 








Ali Imitations are Oily. 
SS 


Rider Agents Wanted 


epin each town to ride and exhibit sample 1912 bicy 
cle. Write for specia 


ai offer. 
Fingi2 models DIO to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
" $7 to $12 
o0 Second - Hand Wheels 
~ feted = YS 
LEARING SALE 


on Approval withou: «2 
ay the ees and allow 








Cards, Tags, Labels, Seals & Stamps 


assortment that is really worth 25c. Sixty-five yo, 
SE 54 teni2 Ge 















Post $ e; 
Xmas Seais— all printed in colors and A ‘me 
some — Everybod: of these J 


/ — Greetings or for notifying friends that a 
for tbe, 7 for S0e, 16 ter gion, AGENTS WANTED 
ELLIS ART CO. Dept. 699 538 LawndaleAv.,CHICAGO 

j straight if your gun 
is dirty. Clean out 


the barrel, polish 












the stock, lubricate the trigger with ‘3 in One.” & FREE TRIAL. 
Use “3 in One” on your skates, bicycle, tools— IRES, ove ister bra he voor whee ote, lamps. 

“= - Pek . ne tepairs ra makes o xicycles at 
prevents rust. Write for free sample and booklet. l arden. DO NOT BUY und! you en se 





3 IN ONE OIL COMPANY catalogues and offer. H’rite now 
42 AIB Broadway, New York City. | MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.G50, CHICAGO. 











for Christmas—an 





northeast wind, we have had no snow during the | 





EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


Every boy wishes for it— every girl. Wish hard! Make every one in 
the family wish. Your parents want it just as much as you do. If 
| they don’t yet, they will when they’ve gone to the Edison dealer’s with 
/you and heard it—heard Sousa’s Band play the great march tunes, 
heard Harry Lauder and Stella Mayhew and all 
the other great show people sing their wonderful 
and funny songs. And when the dealer shows 
you and your parents how 

You can sing and talk into the Edison 

Phonograph and then hear yourself just 

as true to life as if it were actually you. 

You’ll wish twice as hard for the Edison as 
ever before. Be sure to have the dealer show you 
how to make records at home. 

Start everybody wishing now. For the Edison 
is everybody's gift — playing everybody's choice of 
music on the long-playing Amberol Records which 
play twice as long as ordinary records. 

Every girl and boy send for catalogue and complete information to-day. 


Edison Phonographs from $15.00 to $200.00; and are sold 

at the same prices everywhere in the U.S4 Edison 

Standard Records 85c., Edison Amberol hecerds . 
(play twice as sone) 50c., Edison Grand Opera Rec- O Esdien. 


ords 75¢. to $2.00. e have a large handsomely illus- “ 

trated catalogue showingall typesof Edison Phono- ENC ORPOR ATED 
graphs, with descriptions and prices, which we will 13 Lakeside Avenue 
send free to any boy or girl who will write for it. Orange, N. J. 
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Showing two of our Rewards for Perseverance. For full List and 
descriptions see The C i of Octob 19, pages 544-545. 


Make Yourself a Christmas Present 


by getting one of our Rewards for Perseverance. This Reward is a gift outright from 
the Publishers, and it is offered to a subscriber as an incentive to persevere until he has 
secured five new subscriptions for The Companion. These Rewards are valued at 
$6.00 and over, and they are given in addition to a Merchandise Payment for each of 
the new subscriptions sent us. A subscriber, therefore, who sends us five new 
subscriptions between October 19, 1911, and June 30, 1912, will be given 








For the First New Subscription 1 Merchandise Payment. 
For the Second New Subscription 1 Merchandise Payment. 
For the Third New Subscription 1 Merchandise Payment. 
For the Fourth New Subscription 1 Merchandise Payment. 
— { 1 Merchandise Payment and 
For the Fifth New Subscription \ 1 Reward for Perseverance. 
6 
Please Notice. Our ‘$5.00 Cash Offer” should not be confused with these Offers. 


When $5.00 in Cash is selected, no Merchandise Payments or Reward for Perseverance 
can be allowed. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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or all the family. 

° year, in advance. 
n, Mags.,as second- | 


THE youTEs COMPA 
trated w: ly pa 
its subecrii ption price s. 
Entered at the Post-Office, 
class matter 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, | 
paw gg tation pages co tute a complete issue, | 
oad all ade sonal pages each week are a gift to | 
e subseri 


no Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Mo a r Renewals should be sent by gubsoribers | 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to | 
collect money for renewals. a to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subse: 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by | | 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money- er. When neither of these can be | 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silyer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of — 
by us, the date after the address on your 
which shows when the subscription expires, ori 
be changed. 

a: give the name of the Post-Office to which 

our popet issent. Your name cannot be found on 
sar books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
wo 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





WINTER HEALTH. 


PERSON who 

says, “Iam never 
so well in the winter 
as I am in the sum- 
mer,” is very likely 
to use the tone of one 
who states a natural 
law, which must be 
accepted without 
question or struggle. 
The fact of poor 
health in winter is 
unfortunately common with many persons; the 
question is, Need it be? 

No doubt more common sense and more self- 
control is needed to command health through the 
winter months. The reasons are obvious. In the 
summer the most inveterate house-dweller is 
driven into the open air; the hungriest meat-eater 
calls for fruit and salads; the stuffiest sleeper 
throws open the bedroom windows. The condi- 
tions forced on all of us are, with the exception 
of extreme humid heat, the conditions that mean 
health. The result is that many persons who are 
generally below the level of their best health are 
at the highest point of physical efficiency in Sep- 
tember and October, after their few months of 
enforced healthful living. From that time on, with 
the closing of doors and windows, and the resump- 
tion of heavy meals, they slip down-hill again. 

They have no especial theory about the summer 
régime; it is only that they do what nature forces 
them todo. Their theories as to the winter régime, 
on the other hand, are both many and strange. 
An extreme terror of drafts and damp feet is 
offset by a callous indifference to stuffy sleeping- 
rooms and reeking public places. Many people 
pass through the entire winter in air unfit to 
breathe, if the short periods of time during which 
they are unwillingly outdoors in going from one 
building to another are excepted. Each cold is 
promptly laid to the account of these brief jour- 
neys—never to bad indoor air, overeating and 
lack of proper exercise. 

Having wet feet is very easily avoided by persons 
who do not wish to have them. At the same time, 
wet feet cannot create grippe unless the grippe 
germ is there to work with; and perfectly well 
persons are germ-proof persons. That is the goal 
of all hygienic struggle—to be germ-proof. 

As to drafts, they are the most wholesome of 
things for those persons who have educated their 
bodies to them; and since they are unavoidable in 
a world like this, the sooner a man educates him- 
self to them, the better, although that does not 
mean that he should search for drafts to sit in. 
When a person feels a shrinking from a draft, it 
is because at that particular moment he is not in 
a condition to stand it, and hature is giving him a 
hint to move on. 
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THE FORCE OF HABIT. 


eS. to a familiar anecdote, an aged and 
absent-minded librarian, missing his umbrella 
as he started homeward on a rainy day, went back 
to the library and sought it in the catalogue, 
under U. 

More recent, and perhaps as credible, is a little 
tale of another librarian, younger, but not less 
absorbed in his profession. As the telephone was 
out of order, his wife asked him to attend to a few 
errands for her on his way to the library. On his 
consenting, she ran to his desk, and hastily taking 
the nearest card,—one from a packet of sample 
library supplies,— made out a list, which she 
handed tohim. He put it in his pocket, and prom- 
ised not to forget it. 

At dinner that night she reminded him of his 
promise. 

“I was going to give you your favorite dessert— 
hot gingerbread with raisins in it, and whipped 
” she assured him, reproachfully, “but I | 
had no ginger and not enough raisins, so I couldn’t. 
The grocer didn’t bring them, or anything else I 
ordered. You must have forgotten, after all.” | 

“Indeed, I didn’t forget,” he assured her, ear-| 5 
nestly. “lam perfectly sure I attended to it.” |° 

“That’s odd,” was the answer. “They’re not 
usually careless about orders. What clerk did 
you see?” | 

“Clerk?” he repeated, vaguely. “I don’t seem | 
to remember seeing any clerk.” Then, ina flash | | 
of enlightenment, he added, with a gasp: 

“Why, I didn’t see any! I—I did attend to the | 
list—but I’m afraid I filed it in the card-catalogue, | 
under ‘Groceries’!”” And there, indeed, he found 
it the next day. 

On another occasion, when his wife, wishing to 








| time was up, he was about ready to stop. Not 
| so the youngsters, who had worked themselves 


know the whereabouts of their small daughter, 
inquired, “‘Where’s Evelina?” she was horrified 
to receive the reply: 

“*Evelina’ got pushed off the top of the step- 
ladder. Back broken, and more or less damage 
otherwise. A pretty bad case, I’m afraid.” 

“What?” exclaimed the startled mother. 

“Yes; a pity, isn’t it? But the binder I’ve sent 
her to is a clever fellow, and he may be able to 
make her presentable again.” 

By this time the mother had begun to under- 
stand that the “Evelina” so horribly injured was 
not the daughter of the house, but only an early 
and well-bound copy of the famous novel of 
Madame d’Arblay. 


* ©¢ 


WITH MALICE AFORETHOUGHT. 


ATHER had consented to a half-hour’s romp 
with the children after dinner, and when the 


up to a pitch of excitement of which no child 
specialist would approve. 


So father possessed himself of the evening paper 
and tried to read it, while his tireless offspring 
swarmed about his easy chair, pulling at his coat 
and nuesing up his hair. Five-year-old Bobbie, 
who had been very aggressive from the start 
armed himself with a heavy hair-brush and climbed 
up on the back of the chair. 

In another moment father had received a blow 
on the head that i tears to his —- That 
was “2 mutch,” mus Ward u Say. 
He grabbed the small offender, and had him 
already across his knee, when Bobbie began to 

ery. The tender-hearted parent relented at once 

“Bobbie didn’t mean to hurt daddy, did he? ? 
he said, setting the sobbing child, right side up, 
upon his knee 

“N-n-no!” said Bobbie. 

“Yes, he did, too!” broke in seven-year-old Vir- 
ginia, who was watching the scene with interest. 

*He did, father, ’cause he had his teeth clenched 
when he did it!” 


*® © 


MAKING UP HIS MIND. 


ELIBERATENESS, a quality generally as- 

cribed to the Scots, must reach a kind of quin- 
tessence among the Shetlanders, if this story from 
the Christian World may be held to represent 
them fairly: 

The Rev. James Hamilton, minister of the 
Church of Scotland, mee ig d Street, Liverpool, 
while on holiday in Shetland, ad a narrow es¢a) 4 
from drowning. Accom anied by a boy, 
Hamilton was fishing for sea-trout, when he 
slipped on a stone, lost his balance, "and bein 
envumbered with heavy wading-boots, had grea 
difficulty in keeping his peas above water. 

Finally he managed to get back to the shore, 
although in a very oxhene state, and said to 


e bo’ 
“y noticed that you never tried to help me.” 
Na,” was the response, “but 1 was thinkin’ 
o’t!” 
*® 


FACING FAMINE. 


N untimely biting frost effectually completed 
the mischief done earlier by the insect ene- 
mies of Mr. Barden’s potatoes. The tops of the 
plants, which had served as pasturage for the 
pests, were entirely destroyed, and with them Mr. 
Barden’s hopes of a crop. 
He was not selfish, however, and could think 
of others in the hour of adversity. Going to 


town in the afternoon, he was accosted at the 
post-office by James Hayes, an intimate acquaint- 


ance. 
“Hello, Giles! 
corners?” 
“Trouble enough, Jim trouble enough!” was 
the gloomy response “Ten million ’tater-bugs, 
and nothing for ’em to eat!” 


How’s everything up to the 


* © 


AGREES WITH PLATO. 


HE author possessed of genius,” said Wil- 

liam Dean Howells, at a dinner in New 
York, according to a writer in the: Observer of that 
city, “expresses the thoughts of his time. He 
speaks out those things that his generation has 
all along been thinking, but — silently, and, 
perhaps, a little mistily. 


“But the author of transcendent genius speaks 
the thought of alltime. Forexample, one summer 


at Suna I lent a volume of Plato to a lean, 
re armer. When the volume was returned, 
sa’ 


“*Well, how did you like Plato?’ 
“*Fust ’rate,’ the farmer answered. 
got some of my ideas.’ 


‘I see he’s 


* © 


THE DEFICIENCY. 
F all the unwritten happenings of the Civil War 
should be put into print, the result would be an 
exceedingly human and humorous story. 
BP a colonel at kit inspection to Private Flani- 


orYes, shirts, socks, all very good. Now can you 
assure me that 3 the articles of your kit have 
buttons on them 

aa cannot, sir, *» said Private Flanigan, reluc- 


y. 
"How? 8 that, sir?’’ 
“Ain’t no buttons on the socks, sir.” 


* © 





PREACHING AND PRACTISE. 


HE college instructor should take pains to 
practise what he preaches. 

One member of a class in English composition | 
| brought his theme to the professor after recitation- | 
hour, in order that the professor might read a 
marg' tinal correction which he had written, and 
whieh the pupil had been entirely unable to make | 


“why, és eumiained, the professor, ‘“‘that says, | 


‘Write more plainly!’ 
* © 


SURE TO GUESS WRONG. 


T was the busy hour in the quick-lunch establish- 
ment, says Brooklyn Life. The overworked 
waitress hurried up to the waiting customer. 
“Tea or coffee?” she demanded. 
He smiled pleasantly upon her. 
“Don’t tell me,” he whispered. 





“Let me guess.” 


WHAT SOAP IS BEST FOR 
BABY’S TENDER SKIN? 

of its delicate, sanative, emollient proper- 
ties, united with the purest of cleansing ingredients 
and most refreshing of tlower odors, Cuticura soap is 
the mother’s favorite for preserving and promoting 
skin and hair health of infants and children. In the 
treatment of distressing, disfiguring eruptions, rashes, 
itchings, irritations and chafings, from infancy to age, 
no other method is so pure, so sweet, so speedily 
effective as warm baths with Cuticura soap and gentle 
applications of Cuticura ointment. No other costs so 
little and does so much. Sold throughout the world. 
Liberal sample of each, with 32-p. book, post-free. 
Address ‘‘Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. (Adv. 





Xmas Post Cards at Wholesale Prices 


We have three 
extra fine asso. 
ments: 








Velvet.—Vel- 
vet flowers, em- 
bossed, hand- 
colored, each in 
envelope. beau- 

tiful cards never 





t oobiterteosthan 

nat be. each, ou 
@: S| price, 3c.each. 
LOSI” ~—Imported.— 


ported post cards, embossed, usually sold for double | 
our price, big assortment of beautiful designs. 25 or 
more, lc. each, 

Domestic.—Finest cards made in this os . 

ant omerwaent, embossed, no cheap cards. 

Se. All post-paid. 

New fear ost Cards in same three grades at 
same D: 

gen mts on ean sell our cards at double our prices. 

Money back if not entirely satisfactory. Pupils can sell 
to schoolmates and others and earn spending money. 


JOHN WILCOX, 6 Main Street, Milford, N.Y. 








Christmas 
Catalog is Ready 


Wonderful Christmas mer- 
chandise, and 1000 toys and 
games. Let the Kiddies see 
the pictures and you'll 
know instantly what will 
please them most. 


Over 50 pages of our Gen- 
eral Winter Catalogare de- 
voted to Christmas sugges- 
tions. Ask for that, too. 

Both are free onrequest. 

Write us today: "Send 
Christmas Catalog No.83." 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 

















REVERSIBLE 


BOSOMS 











45% 








sion. 





35 Nassau St. New York up the 





Strong Postal Points 


First: Old-line, legal- 
reserve insurance --- not 
fraternal or assessment 


_ Second: Standard pol- 
tcy reserves --- now more 
than $10, 000, 000. 


Third: Standard pol- 
icy provisions, ap- 
proved by the State Insur- 
ance Department 


Fourth: High medical 
standards in the selection 
of risks. 


Fifth: Standard rates 
but reduced by commission 
dividends, guaranteed in 
ti tey, as stated 


ee of 


and every other. 


herein. 

















1. 


See How Easy It Is 


In writing simply say: 
Surance- particulars for my age as per 
The Youth's Companion. 


In your letter be sure to give: 
Your Occupation. 


ew’ The Postal Life Insurance Company 
pays you the Commissions that 
other Companies pay their agents. 


of the first year’s premium is the average Com- 
mission-Dividend guaranteed to each POSTAL 
policyholder on entrance into the Company. Other com- 
panies would pay this sum to an agent—as his commis- 


That’s for the first year : in subsequent years POSTAL 
policyholders also receive the Renewal Commissions 
other companies pay their agents, namely, 7 1-2%, like- 
wise they receive an Office-Expense Saving of 2%, making 


And the POSTAL pays the usual contingent dividends 
besides—ranging up to 20% of the annual premium. 
Such is the POSTAL way: it is open to you. Call 
at the Company’s offices or write now and find out the 
exact sum it will pay you at your age—the first year 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Only Non-agency Company in America 
35 Nassau St., New York 






2. The Exact Date of Your Birth. 


Mail me in- 





Guaranteed 
in the Policy 











Insurance 






Assets : oon Et ate be sent to visit you: the pi 
$10,839,000 Life employs no agents. in force 
more than 
$55,000,000 
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Substitutes 


ANYBODY can write with one. 
ANYBODY can expe one of the ws Ao” ag 
one - 


EVERYBODY WILL BE GLAD TO GET ONE 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, MONTREAL, LONDON, PARIS 


ANYBODY can 


AN'N3d NIVLNIIO4 (930) S NY 


Booklet Mailed 
on Request 





































for 1912 


consists of four large 
pictures in color, faithful 
reproductions of Oil 
Paintings by Jos. Warren. 

Mr. Warren is famous 
for his pictures of Child 
Life, and we have se- 
cured four of his very 
best groups for this Cal- 
endar. 


The subjects are :— 


“The Family Doctor” 
“The Concert” 


“Gossips” 
“Christmas Eve” 


a 
Copyright, 1911 by Swift & Company 
Every picture is full of life and interest. The attitudes and expressions are 
natural, just such as you have seen in children at play. Everyone will find keen 












“ CHRISTMAS EVE” —One of the four beautiful pictures. 


enjoyment in possessing these pictures. There is no printed matter on them. 
They may be framed, making a beautiful set for nursery decoration. 


Calendars may also be secured from The 
Hamilton Corporation, New York City, for 
10 Hamilton Bonds. 
packed with 

Swift's Pride Soap 

Swift's Pride Cleanser 

Swift's Pride Washing Powder 

Swift's Borax Soap 

Swift's Naphtha Soap 

Swift’s White Laundry Soap 
and many reliable products of other manu- 
facturers. 


Sent to any address for 


10c in coin, or U.S. Stamps 
10 Wool Soap Wrappers 


Trade-Mark end of one Swift's Premium 
Oleomargarine Carton 


Parchment Circle in top of a jar of Swift's 
Premium Sliced Bacon 

One Tag from Swift's Premium Milk Fed 
Chicken 


(In Canada, 10c extra on account of duty.) 


Hamilton Coupons are 



















Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


are always to be depended upon for excellence and are most economical from the 
standpoint of quality and satisfaction. 
When you write for a Calendar address— 


Swift & Company, 4121 Packers’ Avenue, Chicago. 





To get this book free 


Be advertisement opens to you the 
opportunity to get for your home 
library or reading table, absolutely free 
of charge and without obligation of any 
sort, one of the most valuable little vol- 
umes about books and their makers that 
you ever opened. 

Simply clip off the coupon at the foot 
of this page—tear it off if you can’t find 
your shears. 

—then fill it out and mail it. 

It will bring to you by mail a sixty- 
four page volume which we have pre- 
pared at no small expense in order to 
make possible a thoroughly adequate de- 
scription of the famous Harvard Classics. 


The Eliot 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


Our original intention was to make it 
little more than a detailed explanation 
of the Five-Foot Shelf, published solely 
for advertising purposes. But it devel- 
oped in preparation into such a com- 
plete and useful work in itself that we 
want every lover of books among the 
readers of the Youth’s Companion to 
have a copy. 


authors, but 

—a literary guide and summary of a 
character that no book lover can afford 
to neglect. 

The booklet is technically a‘ form of 
advertising matter—and for this reason 
we cannot sell it. 

We have decided, however, that every 


is a really delightful little book 
s and 





book lover should have an opportunity 
to possess a copy. 

Hence this offer. 

And as everyone who is fond of read- 
ing cannot help but be interested in The 
Harvard Classics themselves we are con- 
fident that we shall be more than repaid 
for our efforts, in dollars and cents, by 
spreading broadcast this thoroughly ade- 
quate description and explanation of 
what the Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
really is. 


O quote Dr. Eliot’s own words: 

“My aim was not to select the best 
fifty or best hundred books in the world, 
but to give, in twenty-one thousand pages 
or thereabouts, a picture of the progress 
of the human race within historical 
times, so far as that progress can be 
depicted in books.” 

The Harvard Classics are most em- 
phatically not made up of literary tid- 
bits or extracts from famous authors, 
but are complete works. This is the 
significant feature of this library which 
differentiates it from all others. 

Practically every piece of writing in- 
cluded in the series is complete in itself 


—is a whole book, narrative, docu- 
ment, essay, or poem. 
The works as selected bear a close 


relation not only to each other, but also 
to the main idea, which is not to mul- 
tiply a man’s books unnecessarily, but 
to give him the smallest possible num- 
ber requisite to culture and education. 

HERE’S nothing more delightful 

than getting snuggled down in a 
big, comfortable chair on a winter’s even- 
ing and losing yourself in the pages of 
just the sort of book that appeals to 


“you most—adventure or history or poetry 


or love or essays or what not. 








































And could anything be finer than 
knowing that the book itself is thor- 
oughly worth the time and the interest 


you are giving to it—that it is some- 
thing you will be glad to have read and 
proud to have read all your life? 
Every volume in The Eliot Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books is a work of this type 
— interesting, absorbing, and of vital 
importance in English literature. 


VERY mail brings us inquiries about 
these booklets, from all over the 
world. 

Our policy is to answer every request 
at once, in the order received—with ab- 
solute impartiality. 

As long as this edition lasts we shall 
be able to mail the books punctually, 
but when it gives out there will neces- 
sarily be a wait of some weeks before 
we can have the next edition ready 
for mailing. 


We would suggest, there- 
fore, that you send in 
your request promptly. 


It would be best to 
tear the coupon off 
now, as you sit 
here reading, 
and mail it 
to-day. 


yc 
11-30-11 





P. PF. 
COLLIER 
& SON 
416 W. 13th St. 
New York City 








Please send to me by mail, free 
of charge, the 64-page book!/et 
describing The Eliot Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books. 
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BEES IV BESS THE YOUTH’S 











Make the 
Children 





KODAK 


There are Kodaks to fit most pockets at prices to fit all purses. 

And there’s no time when the possession of one is more appreciated 
than on the some day—Christmas. The children with their tree and 
toys, and the big folks, grown young again in the children’s merriment, 
offer endless opportunities for the Kodaker. Picture taking is so simple 
now that it may be successfully begun at once, adding to the present 
joy of Christmas day, while the resulting pictures will be more and 
more cherished as the months and years go by. 

And photography is inexpensive now; Kodak has made it so. Kodak cameras from 
$5.00 up and the Brownie cameras (They work like Kodaks and are made by Kodak 
workmen) from $1.00 to $12.00, offer a wide variety from which to choose. Even 
the little dollar Brownie makes good pictures and is so simple that a kindergarten child 
can work it. The $2.00 and $3.00 Brownies are really efficient well finished little 
cameras, while in the Kodaks themselves, one may find that efficiency which comes from 
a perfect optical and shutter equipment in combination with a camera made by skilled 
mechanics, under experienced superintendence in a perfectly equipped factory where 
honest workmanship has become a habit. 


Put “‘Kodak’’ on that Christmas List. To decide on which Kodak or Brownie, 


write us for catalogue, or better still, examine them at your dealers. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak. City. 
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